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history of accreditation and its infcle in institutional oversight, 
attention is directed to national accreditation o£ colleges, regional 
accreditation by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
(WASC) , ^specialized accreditation, and law/school accreditation. 
Fifteen recommendations are offered concerning the following issues : 
assuring and increasing educational quality, monitoring private * 
institutions to assure their" compliance with minimum standards, 
monitoring institutional refund policies to assure consumer 
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and programs for licensing professional practitioners, identifying 
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The California Posfacondary Education Commission was 
created by the Legislature and the Governor in 1974 as the 
successor to the California Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education in order to coordinate and plan for education in 
California beyond high school. As a state agency, the 
Commission is responsible^ for assuring (hat the State's 
resources for postsecondary education are utilized effectively 
and efficiently; for promoting diversity, innovation, and 
responsiveness to*the needs of students and society: and for 
advising the Legislature and the Governor on statewide 
educational policy and funding. 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine represent the 
general public, with three each appointed by the Speaker of the 
Assembly, the Senate Rules Committee, and the Governor, The 
other six represent the major educational systems of the State, 

The Commission holds regular public meetings throughout the. 
year at ufhich It takes action on staff k studies and adopts 
* positions on legislative proposals affecting postsecondary 
education, Further information about the Commission. Us 
meetings, its staff, and its other publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street. 
Sacramento, California 96814: telephone (916) 445-1931]. 
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SUMMARX • 

In Pub lie PoLicy, Accreditation , and State Approval in California , the 
California Postsecondary Education 'Commission offers the following conclusions 
and 15 recommendations related to eight issues of ^public reliance on non-gov- 
ernmental accreditation in the oversight of California's colleges and univer- 
sities , ™ 

Historically, non-governmental accrediting associations and State agencies 
responsible for postsecondary education in California have maintained a 
positive and constructive relationship,, This relationship has been based on 
a mutual understanding that the licensure of institutions by the State and 
the accreditation of institutions by non-governmental associations serve two 
very separate but complementary purposes. 

• Licensure is a governmental regulatory activity by which the State grants 
institution^ the authority to operate and award degrees and diplomas, and 
by which it determines that institutions have met minimum acceptable 
standards of educational quality and consumer protection. 

• Accreditation is the process of ongoing peer and professional review of 
institutional operations that institutions may utilize as a means of 
improving their effectiveness and quality. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission believes *that the State 
should maintain a strong, rigorous process for the qualitative review of 
educational institutions as part of its constitutional responsibilities for 
the chartering and licensure of postsecondary institutions, This State 
process should be sufficiently thorough as to assure the public in general, 
as well as other State agencies, that State recognition does identify insti- 
tutions with educational programs that meet minimum quality standards, 
These responsibilities for quality review should not be delegated by the 
State to non-governmental accrediting associations , Accreditation provides 
an additional set of standards and a peer review process that institutions 
can voluntarily choose ir^ developing levels of academic quality that are 
above and beyond the State 1 s- basic responsibilities for the licensure of 
postseconda^ institutions. The maintenance of a strong State review process 
neither lessens the critical importance of accreditation nor moves the State 
into the role df an accrediting agency, Moreover, it does »not imply that x 
accreditation and State approval a i>e equivalent*. 

ASSURING AND INCREASING EDUCATIONAL QUALITY 



California relies on accreditation as an indicator of* excellence in education. 
Accrediting standards are periodically reviewed and revised through a lengthy 
process of discussion among educators in order ^o identify the issues and 
practices that they feel underlie educational quality and institutional 
integrity. The accreditation process of the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges alone, for example, annually involves approximately 500 educators 
from various institutions within California and selected western states 
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visiting other educational institutions and talking with representatives of 
. those institutions about methods to improve their educational program. 

When educational accrediting associations initially developed in America, « 
'they were clearly voluntary, private associations. This situation has 
substantially changed, however, as a result of both public and governmental 
reliance on the judgments of these agencies, with accreditation now having 
'assumed many public responsibilities. 

♦ 

At the same time, State reliance on accreditation has led to some confusion , 
between the roles of accreditation and State approval in the areas of consumer 
protection, institutional eligibility for participation in financial aid 
programs, and the licensure of professional practitioners. Independent and 
private postsecondary institutions are now placed in the paradoxical situa- 
tion whereby they can comply with the highest available level of quality 
review by the State agency Responsible for their oversight — the Office of 
Private Postsecondary Education in the Department of Education but still 
not be eligible to participate in State-funded financial assistance programs, 
or enroll ' students who,. upon graduation, are eligible to take State tests - 
for licensure in various occupations. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission thus concludes that the 
State should continue to consider accreditation as a major method tp monitor 
and promote educational quality. At the same time, the State should not 
rely exclusively on accreditation for this p'urpose . ♦ 

The Commission therefore recommends: 

RECOMMENDATION 1. Because non-governmental accreditation serves 
important functions that should be protected and preserved , accred- 
itation should remain a non- governmental activity , aria; tlh_e State 
should not initiate activities designed to replace or inhibit it£ 
role in promoting educational quality . 

In addition, the State should maintain a strong quality review and approval 
J process for all independent and private institutions, so that (1) the public 
in general as well as other State agencies can rely upon this Rrocess in 
identifying institutions with worthwhile educational programs, (2) institu- 
tions can have the option to join or not join non-governmental associations, 
and (3) accrediting associations can continue their important activities 
without the fear of intervention by various political and economic interests 
Within the State. , 

4 

In order to assure and increase educational quality in. California postsec- 
ondary education, the Commission therefore recommends: 

RECOMMENDATION 2. California should continue to utilize the two 
separate processes of non- governmental accreditation and State 
approval for independent and private ^institutions as they perform 
different yet complementary functions . Efforts should be made to 
strengthen both processes wherever possible . 

V 

< f • . 
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RECOMMENDATION 3, s The State-approval process for degree-granting 
ins t itutions * should continue to be programmatic appr oval , but it ' 
should be revised to stipulate that an institution cannot advertise , 
itself as having State approval status until all of its ' degree 
programs have been qualitatively reviewed and approved by the 
State 1 s oversight agency . 

RECOMMENDATION 4. To provide an o pportunity for an institution 
with ins ti tut ion-* wide programmatic approval to add a new program 
on a tentative basis , after operating with approval status for at 
least two years , it should be eligible to offer a maximum of one 
unapproved program for a period -of no longer than three years . 
After that period , the program should be expected to achieve State 
approval or be eliminated . • ' 

> • * 

MONITORING INDEPENDENT AND PRIVATE* INSTITUTIONS 
>S T.Q AS* S l) R E THEIR COMPLIANGE WITH MINIMUM STANDARDS 

i 

Independent and private degree and non-degrpe-grant ing institutions are 
eligible to operate^Ln California as a result^eithef of accreditation by an 
accrediting association recognized by the U,.S. Secre-tary of Education or qf 
approval or authorization by the Superintendent of Public Instruction or 
(for selected vocational schools) by the Department of Consumer Affairs, 
Institutions that operate in California on the .basis of their accredited 
status are not subjedt to State oversight of their academic or vocational 
programs, and they are assumed to operate in compliance with the minimum 
consumer protection provisions required of non-accredited institutions. 

This exemption from' State oversight for accredited institutions creates an 
'anomaly in public policy. The ability of the State to remove the license of 
an accredited institution which is not in compliance with State law is 
restricted by current law, as that authority has been- delegated lo the 
accrediting associations. Therefore, the Commission recommer>ds : 

RECOMMENDATION 5 . The State should continue to rely ^on accrediting 
associations to exercise primary responsibility for the oversight 
of accredited independent , and private ins tituti6ns . Nonetheless / 
% when available evidence « ' suggests ^ a reasonable probability of 
non-compliance by an accredited institution , with State standards 
for apprQval , the State oversight agency Should work with the 
accrediting association to correct the si-tua t ion . The ' State 
agency should provide - the accrediting association with all . avail - 
able evidence an<j request the association to provide a written 
respongg to the specific Issues raised by the State . As a last 
resort , hpwever ,* if the issues stiljf r emain unresolved after the 
accrediting association has had a- ^easonable period of time to 
work * with the institution , the State! should have thfc authority , 
after exhausting ' all administrative procedures necessary to insure 
the involve*! institution due process of law , to rescind the licejrxse 
of an accredited institution which is not in Compliance with State 
standards . . 
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MONITORING INSTITUTIONAL REFUND POLICIES 
TO ASSURE CONSUMER PROTECTION 

State law provides a set of minimum standards for. consumer protection for 
students and prospective students of private postsecondary institutions. 
Accredited institutions > however, are exempted from compliance with these 
provisions, apparently on the assumption that the consumer protection stan- 
dards of the accrediting associations are higher than those maintained by 
the State for non-accredited institutions. 

This assumption is generally accurate in all areas except for tuition -refunds . 
for a student withdrawing from an institution prior to completion of. the 
course of study. , • , 

Therefore, in order to assure more equitable, protection for students attend- 
ing WASC-accredited institutions, the Commission recommends 

RECOMMENDATION 6 . The Senior and Community College Commissions of ' 
the Mfesterji Association of Sfrhools and Colleges should review 
their current guidelines for tuition refund as well as the "Policy ^ 
. Guidelines for Refund , of Student Charges" drafted by. the National / 
Association of College and University Business Officers , to deter - 
mine if more specific guidelines on this- issue ' should be implemented /- £ 
by the two commissions . ^ 4 v . • • 

/ s 

IDENTIFYING INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE TO PARTICIPATE y 
IN STATE-FUNDED STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

• i "•' - ' 

California State policy of relying on^ accreditation for determining institu- 
tional eligibility for participation in State-funded student assistance 
programs has resulted in the- anomaly that some' institutions that meet -the 
highest existing State standards, for licensure to award 'degreed or diplomas 
cannot benefit from these prbgrams because they have not applied for or have 
been denied recognition by non- governmental accrediting associations. 
Accordingly, the Commission recommends:' 

* " t . 

*> \ 

• i 

RECOMMENDATION 7. The State criteria utilized , to determine insti - 
tutional eligibility for participation in State-funded undergraduate 
and graduate student assistance programs should be' examined by the 
Student Aid Commission during the next year . Th»s examination shoul d 
consider the impact , of modifying the criteria regarding institutional 
eligibility so- that institutions qualitatively . reviewed and approved by 
non-governmental accrediting associations or haying institutjonwide 
programmatic approval from the State oversight agency (as provided in 
• Recommendation 3 above ) .are . eligible f(/r. pa rticipation in the State 
programs if they meet all otheg State requirements . In preparing thfa 
review , the Student Aid Commission should include an analysis of the 

?« 
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total cost for any changes in institutional eligibility for participa* 
tion in State * /financial aid programs , with this information submitted 
to the ' Legis la ture as appropriate . 1 ~ " 1 



IDENTIFYING INSTITUTIONS AND PROGRAMS FOR ' * . 

LICENSING* PROFESSIONAL PRACTITIONERS 

State policy in- the licensure, of professional practitioners has generally 
been to rely on specialized accrediting associations' in the medical and 
health professions and either regional accreditation or State approval in 
other occupations. This State reliance on accrediting associations is 
generally both appropriate and reasonable. ' ' . 1 

The only exceptions are two occupations -- educational * psychologist * and 
geologist — where the applicable licensing board requires graduation from . 
.an institution with regional accreditation. This requirement^ that an indi- 
vidual graduate from a regionally accredited institution before they can sit 
for the licensure exam is questionable 1 . Since regional accreditation applies 
to the entire institution and not to specific programs, it does not provide 
explicit assurance; that particular' programs will have met the specific 
educational standards of that profession. Therefore the Commission recommends 

RECOMMENDATION "8 . The expertise of specialized accrediting associ - 
ations . should continue to be used in the health professions as a 
means of screening out potential practitioners who have not ° met 
specific predetermined standards . In all other professions i »A 
graduation from an institution with regional accreditation or 
insti tut ion-wide programmatic approval by the State ( as proposed 
in Recommepdation 3) should continue to be required as a means of 
identifying individuals who have potentially met the requirements ' 
for licensure . 

RECOMMENDATION 9: ' The Behavioral Science Examiners Boa rd and the 
Geblogis t/Geophysi cists Board should review their cur?fent practices « 
that require graduation from a regionally accredited institution 
as a requirement for individuals to sit for licensure examinations 
in educational psychology and geology , respectively . Consideration, 
should be gifren to the utilization of institution-wide programmatic 
approval tv£ the * Static as an additional means to identify institu - 
tions with adequate educational programs^. ♦ 



IDENTIFYING QUALITY TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

California's Commission on Tgacher Credent ialing (formerly the Commission 
for Teacher Preparation and Licensing) has the dual responsibility of approv- 
ing postsecondary institutions whose teacher education program meets its 
standards and then issuing credentials* to persons who successfully complete 
programs at these institutions* State law does not prescribe • that the 



Commission approve only those programs operated by accredited institutions, 
yet the practice of the Commission is to require regional accreditation. In 
reality, therefore, institutions which have been qualitatively reviewed and 
approved only by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction or by national 
accrediting associations ^uch as the American Association of Bible Colleges 
are not eligible for Commission approval. 

By eliminating all institutions without regional accredjitatfott, from conside- 
ration as potential quality teacher education program^ current practice by 
the Commission on Teacher Credential'ing perpetuates th>^tradiction that 
private 'postsecondary institutions with programs qualitatively reviewed and 
approved by one State agency (the Superintendent of Public Instruction) are 
not accepted by a diff erent' State. agency (the Commission on Teacher Creden- 
tialing) as worthy of review for possible approval. In addition, the current 
Commission practice excludes institutions with national accreditation, 
despite the" directive in the law that it shall consider "accredited baccalau- 
reate degree granting institutions." 

Arguments have b*en expressed against changing this current policy of the 
Commission on Teacher- Credentialing . Considerable public disquiet exists 
concerning the quality o T f teacher preparation programs , and the inclusion of 
"more teacher education programs for review by the Conines ion 'might allow 
weaker programs to be established throughout the State. It is also argued 
that preparation for teaching requires a total, coordinated program 'from the 
entire institution and not simply a narrow specialized major. Consequently, 
a total institutional review of all academic offerings is necessary, as 
provided through regional accreditation. 

While the "Postsecondary 4 Education Commission sees merit in these arguments, 
^ it does not feel that regional accreditation should be the determinant of 
institutional eligibility for review by the Commission on Teacher Credential- 
ing as institutional accreditation by national associations and institution- 
wide programmatic approval by the State Department of Education also involve 
qualitative judgments by appropriate agencies. 



ASSURING OVERSIGHT OF OUT-OF-STATE OPERATIONS 

* 

m 

California policy regarding the oversight of operations by out-of -stat.e 
"institutions has remained consistent during the past two decades. .J*on*accred- 
ited institutions from outside California who sought to offer programs in f . 
the State have been required to meet the standards maintained by the State -, 
oversight agency for all non-accredited institutions. The responsibility 
for the oversight of out-of-state accredited, institutions has been delegated 
to the appropriate home accrediting agency. However, during the. past ten 
years, the regional accrediting commissions have adopted dissimilar approaches 
in responding to this isuue, and consequently the public interests have not 
always been well-served in this area. 

Considerable variation exists in the accreditation standards utilized by the 
'six regional accrediting associations. The Western and Southern Associations, 

y , ■■ - ■ 
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particularly the former, have the most detailed and specific set .fit standards. 
At the other end of the spectrum, the Nort# Cent r^l Association does not 
have standards for accreditation but rather utilizes four "intentionally 
general''^ evaluative criteria to make judgments ahout institutions. The 
accreditation standards of the other three associations are presented in t 
more general terms than those of the Western and Southern .Assocat ions , vihis 
variation in the accrediting standards is one reason whfy the vanous coopera-* 
t i ve agreements >among the six regional accredit ing assoc iat ions has not / 
produced an adequate Level o^ oversight o f ia<rp redi ted out-of-state institu-/ 
tions operating in California. / % / 

The Californi^ Legislature took action in 19£1, by requiring all out-of-state 
institutions desiring to operate in Califc/rnia as regionally accredited 
institutions to have their California-base(d operations accredited by WASC 
rather than any of the other five regional accrediting associations. Passed 
by the Leg is lature in 1981, this requirement became effective on Ju|y 1 s 
1983 ♦ thereby allowing institiiti6ns two years to move into compliance. 

The Commission recommends: / 



RECOMMENDATION 10. Two important principles of the current WASC 
procedures for the review of California-based operations of out-of- 
state accredited institutions should be continued : ( 1 ) thq utiliza - 
tion of WASC standards as the basis for a cc reclamation , with (2) the 
f inal accreditation decision made by the Sen/br Commission of WASC - 
These institutions should also continue to have the option for 
either authorization or approval bjr the State oversight agency as 
an alternative for WASC accreditation . T ~ 

ENCOURAGING AGENCY OPERATION IN THe\jBLIC INTEREST 

V 

* 

As a result of the close relationship that. has evolved between California 
State government and non-governmental accrediting associa tions , *these associ- 
ations have developed legal responsibilities to function in the public 
interest, not to act contrary to public policy, and to have fair procedures 
reasonably related t<| the purposes of accreditation, 

After reviewing the structure and operation of accrediting agencies on these 
criteria } the Commission has concluded that improvements in two agencies 
will increase their effectiveness as representatives of the public interest. 

Committee of Bar Examiners • j 

The Committee of Bar Examiners plays a crucial role in the oversight of law 
schools in California, and because it is the only accrediting association in 
California created , by statute and functioning clearly as a quas i -govern- 
mental agency, it is doubly 1 imperative that its structure and operations be 
adequate. l*s present organisation aud processes have two weaknesses: 
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First, its members predominantly include representatives of the legal 
profession but no representatives of accredited law schools. It is thus 
the only accrediting body operating in California that does not include 
such representation, and it can therefore be accused of not being suffi- 
ciently sensitive to t v he 'educational role of accreditation and of repre- 
senting to an unfair -extent the interests of the profession. 

At the same time, however, difficulties would arise if representatives of 
accredited law schools were added to the Committee, as the Committee has 
many other functions beyond accreditation, including preparation of the 
California Bar Examination, supervision of the grading of these examina- 
tions, and action on all applications not decided by staff review. If 
representatives of accredited law schools ha^ access to the examination 
process as members ot the Committee, the integrity of the process would 
be suspect and conflict of interest might aris*. While representatives 
ot accredited law schools have an important and^egitimate role to play 
in accrediting California law scho/ls, potential conflict of interest 
situations should be avoided. \ 

\ 

» Second, law schools that contend that the Committee has violated its own 
criteria or procedures in decisions about their denial or termination of 
accreditation have no recourse for the appeal of tho\se decisions other 
than petitioning the California Supreme Court. v 

' In contrast, if any other accrediting association appears to violate its 
criteria or ' procedures in denying or terminating accreditation, an insti- 
tution may appeal for review to COPA as well as to a Superior Court. 
Thus, law schools seeking or maintaining accreditation By the Committee 
of Bar Examiners a"re unique among California postseconda*ry institutions 
in not having a formal appeals process available to* them. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends: . , 

■I 

RECOMMENDATION 11. The Committee of Bar Examiners should establish 
a separate committee with the responsibility for accrediting law 
schools , with the composition of this committee similar to that of 
the American Bar Association , including significant representation 
fTom accredited institutions . In addition, the Committee shoul d 
develop and implement an appeals process for institutions similar 
to that maintained by the American Bar Association. 

Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities 
of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges 



The Senior Commission of WASC is the only regional accrediting association 
in the United States which is not a "membership organisation. The institu- 
tions accredited by the Senior Commissi'bn have no direct voice In tffls selec 
tion of Commissioners. Moreover, the various constituents of accreiita- 
t'ion -- the faculty, administrators, and public representatives have no 
fyonal participation in the selection process, as currently exists for the 
Coranunity College Commission of WASC. By placing the authority for the 



selection of the Comnuss ioners in the executive cortimittee of t he Western 
College Association (an association of accredited institutions from l'j 
western states), the Senior Commission has adopted a process which is unique 
among regional associations and which can justifiably be perceived as relan 
tively, closed ajid tightly controllei 



/ 

Thus the Pos tsecondary Education Cotnmiss ion recommends: 

« 

RECOMMENDATION 12. The Senior Commission of WASC should continue 
to review its current process for the selection of commissioners 
and examine the processes used by . other regional accreditin g 
associatiorts tp determine if there is a method of more directly 
invo lving the member institutions and the various constituencies 
of accreditation in the selection of commiss ioners . 

« 

\ 

RELATING SPECIALIZED ACCREDITATION TO 
INSTITUTIONS AND INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES ' ' . 

i 

In response both to problems associated with specialized accreditation as 
well as the increasing expenditures made by public institutions for membership 
in these specialized accrediting agencies, the Commission recommends: 

RECOMMENDATION 13. The systemwide offices of the three public 
segments should review their policies regarding the role of accred - 

* i tation , with special attention to those specialized accrediting 
associations with standards and criteria for membership that are 

so speci f ic and intrusive as to limit campus authority ove^ curriculum 
and resource allocation . Campuses should be encouraged to take 
the lead within specialized accrediting associations th modify 
those standards and practices which are particularly int rus ive 
i nto campus authority . If these efforts are unsuccessful , campuses 
should consider terminating their membership in these ' -associations 
unti 1 such standa rds are modified , and students and the public 
should be informed about the reasons for this voluntary^ termination . 

RECOMMENDATION 14. The systemwide offices and the campuses of the 

* three public segments should give special attenfriojq to the need 
for campupwide coordination of accrediting act Wi t igs to facili - 
tate cooperation t communication , and common planning €or phased or 
j oint evaluations by institutional and specialized accrediting 
associations in harmony with the institutions 1 own planning and/ 
evaluation c ycles ♦ 
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INTRODUCTION 

o 

% 

Non-governmental accrediting agenpaes have played an important and unique 
role in the oversight of American schools , colleges, and universities durijig^ 
this century/ During the patft several decades, both state and federal) 
governments have pfaced considerable reliance on them to .monitor, promote, 
and identify quality in pos tsecondary education. Nevertheless, no state. or 
^federal laws regulate the proliferation of these associations or limit their 
activities; and in rfecent years, some questions have developed about public 
policy toward accreditation: 

« How does the state rely on accreditation, and does such reliance serve 
public policy? 'Are 'there areas in which the State relies too little or 
too much on non-governmental accreditation? 

• What has been the impact in California of State reliance on accreditation 
as a criterion for professional licensure? Has this reliance been adverse 
or beneficial to the public interest, and are there ways in which this 
relationship can be improved? 

• - What has been the impact of the increase in the number ot specialized 

accrediting agencies on public institutions in California? Is there 
evidence that the current relationship between pos tsecondary institutions 
and specialized accrediting agencies is adverse to public interests, and 
are there ways in which this relationship can be improved'^ 

• What are the direct and indirect costs of accreditation to public institu- 
tions, and does this expenditure seem to be a worthwhile investment of 
public funds? K 

• Are students and prospective students adequately protected by accredita- 
tion, -or is consumer projection an illegitimate expectation of the public 
regarding accreditation? 

• Do accrediting agencies adequately review the out-of-region and off-campus 
offerings of accredited institutions operating in California? Is greater 
cooperation between agencies and California's State oversight agency 
needed to improve the review of these programs? 

In 1980, the Commission's Statutory Advisory Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of California 1 s major segments of education, requested the Commis- 
sion to undertake a study of accreditation; and the Commission agreed to do 
so by addressing such questions as these. When the Coijmission began its 
study, it foresaw the possibility of recommending some change in .State 
policy of reliance on accreditation. Since then, it has become cle&r that 
much of the State f s reliance on accreditation deserves endorsement and 
continuation rather than change. Only in certain areas does the CommissioYi 
believe that this reliance has gone too far, resulting in potential threats 
both to the independence of accrediting associations and to the public 
Interest in general, and leading to unnecessary problems in the heretofore 
cooperative and constructive relationships between these associations and 
State agencies . 
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At the same time, it has become increasingly evident to the Commiss ion that 
in addition to relying on accreditation to serve the public interest, Cali- 
fornia should maintain a "strong rigorous process for State review of educa- 
tional quality as par'tof its constitutional responsibilities for the chartef- 
ing ajid licensure of .postsecondary institutions. From the Commission's 
perspective, non-governmenta 1 accreditation and State approval of educational 
institutions are two separate, parallel, equally necessary, but nbt equivalent 
means of assuring the public about the quality of California colleges and 
universities; and in this report the Commission explains tlje relationship 
that it believes should exist between these two processes. Because the 
Commission believes changes are needed in the existing approval process,, 
this report offers conclusions and recommendations not only about California's 
dependence on accreditation but also on its current policies and procedures 
of State approval. ' » 

Because the processes of accreditation and State" approval are not widely 
understood, for those readers who want an overview of the subject, Part One 
describes the origins, purposes, and operation of accreditation on pages 
13-41 and California's system <of State authorization and approval on pages 
41-47. Part Two then discusses State reliance on accreditation and offers 
13 recommendations for public policy at the State level regarding improvements 
in accrediting and State approval. 

In preparing this report, Commission staff has attended accreditation commis- 
sion meetings, participated as observers on accrediting teams, reviewed 
accreditation self-study reports, conferred with officials of accrediting 
associations, State licensure and approval agencies, and institutions, and 
sought to reconcile the necessarily different perspectives of members of the 
Commission's Technical Advisory Committee on Accreditation. „ The names of 
the members of this Committee are listed in Appendix A, and the Commission 
acknowledges ,its appreciation of their assistance in the preparation of this 
-report" It must be emphasized, however, that the Commission has not asked 
their approval or endorsement of the report. It must also be emphasized 
that the, purpose of this report is not to evaluate the effectiveness of 
accrediting associations as such in acc6raplishing their important and valuable 
purposes. Rather, it seeks to assess how the State utilizes accreditation 
as a significant factor^ in assuring educational quality and thus serving 
State and public interests, as well as to identify those areas where this 
utilization and thatT&tJthe State approval process' can be improved. 
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PART ONE 

a 

POSTSECONDARY 'ACCREDITATION IN CALIFORNIA / 



Accreditation ia a process of peer review through which the quality of an 
institution or program is assessed against pre-established and pre~pubiished 
standards. Typically, in the United States, it refers to a non-governmental 
process whereby institutions voluntarily form associations for the purpose 
of self-regulation and self-improvement of their operations; and thus it 
differs both from government chartering, authorization, approval, or regis- 
tration of institutions and also from government licensure or certification 
of individuals to perform professional services. 

For example, in Calif orni-a, hospitals are accredited by the American Hospital 
Association; animal care facilities are accredited by the American Associa- 
tion for the Accreditation of Animal Care ^Facilities; schools, colleges, and 
universities are accredited by ,the ♦•Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
or one of several national organizations; and professional schools \nd 
programs are accredited^ by specialized agencies such as the American Dental 
Association, the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology, anq the 
National League for Nursing* ' 



ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ACCREDITATION 

TabLe L on page 14 highlights major episodes in the development of accred^.a- 
tion in American education and itfc relation to government regulation. 7 

Historically, school and college accreditation began in the 1890s, when 
secondary school principals and university leaders agreed on the need for 
improved cooperation to reduce the confusion about admission practices. For 
example, the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools was initiated in 
1895 when according to Agnew (1970, pp. 2-3): 

f 

Throughout the South there were private academies and- "colleges , " 
most with inadequate faculties and ill-defined curricula. Many ■ 
college students were at the "preparatory level." From this 
educational anarchy the Southern Association sought to bring about 
order by defining the difference between preparatory schools and 
colleges. The major thrust of the Association for the first 
fifteen years was to establish requirements for graduation from 
secondary schools and to establish admission and graduation require- 
ments for colleges and universities. 
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TABLE 1 Historical Development of Accreditation 

1787 State oversight of education began when the University of the State 
x of New York (the New York Board, of Regents) was established as a 

boiird for King's College (now Columbia University) and other colleges 
and schools in. the state, with the responsibility to visit every 
college yearly, register each curriculum at each in^ti tutibn , and 
report yearly to the Legislature. * 

1847 The first voluntary non-profit educational association was initiated 
with the establishment of the American Medical Association, although 
the Association did not begin to accredit medical schools urftil 
1906. 

* 

1900- Specialized programmatic accrediting as-socia tions were initiated 
1901 by the Association of American Law Schools (1900) , the Society af 

American Foresters (1900), and the Committee on Education of the 

American Osteopathic Association (1901). 

1895- Accrediting standards were established and put into operation by the 
1952 six 4 regional associations: North Central in 1895, Southern in 1917, 
Middle States in 1919, Northwest in 1923, Western in 1948, and New 
England in 1952. (Prior to 1948, the University of California and 
the Northwest Association had accredited California schools and 
colleges . ) 

1949 University presidents created thd National Commission on Accrediting 
to limit thq proliferation of accrediting agencies. 

1947 The American Association of Bible Colleges was established. 

1952 Congress passed the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act and, to 
protect use of veterans* educational grants, authorized/ the Commis- 
sioner of Education to "publish a list of nationally recognized 
accrediting agencies and associations which he determines to be 
reliable authority as to, the quality of training offered by an 
educational ins ti tution" (Public tiw 82-550, Section 1775). 

1952- Three national institutional accrediting agencies were established: 
1965 The Association of Independent Colleges and Schools (1952^ , the 
Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study Council (1955), 
and the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools ,(1965) . 

1962 The Western Association of Schools and Colleges was formed to accredit 
colleges and universities , junior colleges, and pecondary schools in 
California and Hawaii. 

1972 The Higher Education Amendments Act expanded the eligibility for 
participation in federally funded financial assistance programs to 
vocational aind technical institutions that were ineligible for 
regional accreditation but that were certified or approved by a 
federally recognised state agency, such as California's Office of 
Private Postsecondary Education. 

1975 The Council on Postsecpndary Accreditation (COPA) was established as 
. the educational community 1 8 oversight agency on accreditation through 
the consolidation of the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commis- 
sions of Higher Education and the Rational Commission on Accrediting. 
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Beginning 'in the 1930s, the nation's six regional accrediting associations 
began to review institutions on the basis of their own stated objectives 
rather than on a single set of [Uimerical criteria used for all institutions. 
The North Central Association took the lead in 1934 when it adopted the 
principle that "an institution will be judged in terms of the purposes it 

seeks to serve £nd on the basis [of the total pattern it presents as an 
' institutional higher education" (Selden, L960 n >p- V 41). Since 1975, there 
has been some movement back toward the use of a single set of standardized 
criteria for all institutions , but the regional associations continu\e to 
emphasize the importance of distinctive institutional goals in the evaluation 
process . 

' ' $ 

Several attempts have been made by presidents of colleges and universities 
to stop what has been perceived as a proliferation of specialized accredit- 
ing agencies or to limit the influence of those already in existence. In 
1924, for example, both the American Council on Education and the National 
' Association of State Universities took action in this area. In 1949, the 
National Commission on Accrediting was established by university presidents 
.for a similar purpose. More recently* the Council on Postsecondary Accredi- 
tation (COPA) the successor to t*be National Commission — has identified 
proliferation in accreditation as one of its major priorities for action. 
There seems to be general agreement among educators, however, that this 
problem has not yet been resolved. 

An "umbrella 11 approach to accreditation has evolved during the past 50 
years, whereby closely related professional organizations work together in 
evaluation. For example, in the 1930s, medically related associations in 
# such fields qs physical therapy and occupational therapy worked wit-h the 
American Medical Association to develop accrediting standards and processes. 
In 1942, the American Medical Association and the Association . of American 
Medical Col leges collaborated to form the Liaison Committee on Medical 
Education. Today, the Committee 6n Allied Health Education and Accreditation 
serves as an umbrella organization for 16 Joint Review Committees in the 
allied health fi6ld. Similar cooperative efforts have been initiated between 
the regional associations and specialized agencies to alleviate the problems 
of multiple visits and differing review schedules experienced by postsecondary 
institutions. Generally, however, this approach has not been as widespread 
and as comprehensive as many educators would prefer. The Council on Postsec- 
ondary Accreditation has developed and is currently in the process of imple- 
menting a policy statement on interagency cooperation that ca^ls for cooper- 
ative visits and activity ampng accrediting associations when institutions 
express this interest* 

Although t$ initial purposes of accrediting were to establish requirements 
for school programs and college admission and to recognize schools and 
colleges that met these requirements,* during the past 30 years these purposes 
have expanded substantially. While there is some disagreement among educators 
and governmental officiafs on certain ones, they now include (Harcleroad, 
1980, p. 8) : 

1. Certifying that an institution has met established standards; 

2. Assisting prospective students in identifying acceptable 
institutions; 
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3. Assisting Institutions in determining the acceptability of 
, transfer credits; 

4. Helping to identify institutions and programs for the invest- 
ment of public and private funds; . 



>tecting an institution aga ins t h«t*ir 
sssures; -% 



5. Protecting an institution aga ins t h«t$mf ul internal and external 
pres 



6. Creating goals for sel'f- improvement of weaker programs and 
stimulating a general raising of standards among educational 
institutions; 

•' 7. Involving the faculty and staff comprehensively in institutional 
evaluation and planning; < 

8. Establishing criteria for professional certification licenjr 
sure, and for upgrading courses offering such preparation; and 

9. Providing one of several considerations used as a basis for 
determining eligibility for federal assistance. 

During the past 20 years, there has been a substantial expansion in the 
federal role in the accreditation process. This trend has been the result 
of the development of federal student assistance programs as a major source 
of student and institutional income, and the resulting need for accountabil- 
ity 'aa the distribution of these funds. Since 1952, the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education (now Secretary of Education) has had the responsibility of 
publishing a list of accrediting agencies deemed to be "reliable authority" 
as to the quality of training offered by educational institutions. Institu- 
tional eligibility for participation in federal programs requires that 
institutions not only be chartered or licensed by the state in which they 
operate but also either be accredited by one such recognized accrediting 
body or one of several alternatives to accreditation. In 1968, the Commis- 
sioner established ,a Division of Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility 
in the Office of Education to review the operation of accrediting agencies 
so that accreditation could be used as a major criterion to assess institu- 
tional quality and to reduce possible fraud and cheating in the distribution 
of federal funds. As the federal government has become increasingly involved 
in reviewing^the policies and practices of accrediting agencies, the accred- 
iting community has become increasingly uncomfortable with what it has 
viewed as unnecessary governmental involvement in the oversight of accredit- 
ing agencies (see, for example, Jacobsen, 1980). 



ROLE AND STRUCTURE Of 

ACCREDITATION IN INSTITUTIONAL OVERSIGHT 

The oversight of postgecondary educatiotf^Tn the United States involves 
cooperative and codipleipentary actions by the state governments, the federal 
government, and non-governmental accrediting agencies. 
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• The states have the ultimate responsibility for all education except that 
provided on military biases, which is a federal responsibility. This 
state role includes (1) the chartering or licensure of postsecondary 
institutions to operate; (2) the identification or approval of certain 
private postsecondary institutions as meeting specif ic requirements of 
educational quality; and (3) the licensure or certification individ- • 
uals to perfbrm specif ic ' occupations and professions. For the second and 
third of these f urictions institutional approval and individual licen- 
sure — California and most other states rely at least partially on the 
decisions of accrediting agencies . (The procedures and standa rds that 
California follows in aipproving non-public institutions are described on 
pp . 41-45 below. ) ■ ■ ' % 

• The federal government has a more limited responsibility, as noted, above -- 
that of assuring accountability and effective use of federal funds. To 
this end, the Secretary of Education has the responsibility to "recognize" 
accrediting agencies , with participation in federal funding programs 
limited largely to institutions that are either accredited .by these 
agencies or active candidates for accreditation by them. 

• The third element in this triad the accrediting agencies are typi- 
cally nonprofit corporations consisting either of associations of institu- 
tions, such as the Western Association of Schools and Colleges, associ- 
ations of professional practitioners, such as the American Ba r Association , 
or councils of institutional and professional representatives, such as 
the Council on 'Social Work Education. Currently, some 70 agencies are 
recognized by the , Secretary of Education and thus perform the function of 
identifying institutions eligible for federal funding. Under California 
law, eligibility to participate in State-related programs is limited to' 
institutions that either are accredited by one of the accrediting agencies 
recognized by the Secretary of Education or are approved by the State 
Superintendent of Public InstructioO on the recommendation of the Office 
of Private' Postsecondary Education in the State Department of Education. 

In addition to the accrediting agencies recognised by the Secretary of 
Education, a large number of accrediting associations have either not sought 
or been denied recognition. Some of these associations are clearly legiti- 
mate and have considerable effect on college campuses such as the American 
Chemical Society, which accredits professionally oriented chemistry programs 
in undergraduate colleges, the International Association of Counseling 
Services, and* the National Athletic Traine Association. However, since 
there are no federal or state restrictions on the establishment of accredit- 
ing~agencies, several questionable 'oYgni'lza'tla'ftr "3lS75 5X15 £ to ".accredit" — 
colleges through a less than rigorous review process (Bear, 1982, pp. 39-41). 

• * 

The essential feature of accreditation in relation to state and federal 
government is the orientation of "their member institutions and individuals. 
If they are committed to making accreditation a mechanism for institutional 
self-improvement and self-regulation, then the association will have . a 
positive impact on institutions, students, and the public, However, if they 
see institutional evaluation as something to be "dealt with," handled rapidly 
and infrequently, and otherwise ignored,, accreditation will be ineffective 
in promoting, maintaining, and identifying educational quality. In'sh^rt, 
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both the strength and weakness of non-governmental accreditation is that it 
functions 'only as 'effectively as member institutions and individuals want it 
to function. ^ 
\ ■■ ' ■ 

All recognized accrediting agencies share common purposes, such as identify- 
ing institutions or programs that are considered successful in achieving 
their goals and meeting the standards of the accrediting bofly, and helping 
these institutions to improve their educational offering^. Most share 
similar procedures for institutional review, including periodic institutional 
self-study and op-site campus evaluation by a visiting committee. They also 
gain at least some financial support through dues or fees from accredited or * 
applicant institutions. Despite th£se similarities, however, they differ 
substantially in other ways. Some agencies actively cooperate with others 
tq coordinate data collection, site visits, and institutional self studies, 
while others work in virtual isolation. Sojne base their decisions on extreme- 
ly detailed accreditation standards, such as the number of hours of instruct 
tion students receive in specific skill training, while others emphasize 
Inore general criteria^, such as the achievement of institutional objectives^ 
They differ also in their scope and focus of operation and can be separatj 
into three distinctive types: <> 




• The six regional accrediting associations, such as the Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges, that are depicted on the map below and j:hat are 
"recognized by the Secretary of Education for accrediting &3ucational 
institutions in their respective regions. 1 

\ , . 

FIGURE 1 Regional Accrediting Associations of the United States 
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• The four national institutional accrediting associations recognized by 
the Secretary of Education the American Association of Bible O^leges, 
the. Association of Independent Colleges and Schools, the National A^soci- 
'atiorvot' Trade and Technical Schools, and the National Home Study Council . * 

• And some *60 specialized progranjmatic ^crediting agpncies currently, 
recognized by the Secretary for accreditation of college-level programs 
ranging from architect**^ and art to - cytotechnology , engineering, medical 
record librarianship , music, public health, and ^>cial work. 

I ' . • 1 ■ . ■ ' . ' • 

|The next three sections of; this* report discuss phe relation of these three 
types of asprejiiting agencies to California institutions and State government. 

\ ■ 

REGIONAL INSTITUTIONAL ACCREDITATION IN CALIFORNIA 

The Western College Association, established in 1924 as a' forum for the 
discussion of common problems by representatives of , Calif ornia colleges, 
assumed the responsibility of accrediting California colleges and universi- 
ties from 1948 until 1962. This responsibility was then transferred to the 
.new Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC), which was formed to 
accredit colleges and universities, junior colleges, and secondary schools 
in California and Hawaii. The Western College Association has since expanded 
its membership to . include accredited colleges from 13 western states and 
Guam, and continues to sponsor research and hold annual meetings to provide 
opportunities for discussion among educators. ^ 

The Western Association of Schools and Colleges/ whose geographic service 
area now includes California, Hawaii r the territories of Guam and American 
Samoa, the Micronesian Islands, and American" overseas schools in East Asia, 
is actually three separate accrediting commissions: 

« The Accrediting Commiss ion f or Senior Colleges and Universities (often' 
called the- Senior Commission), which currently has accredited 132 four- 
year and graduate institutions.;. 

• The Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges, which has 
accredited 140. one- and two-year pos tsecorjdary institutions; and 

• The Accrediting Commission for Schools, which has accredited approximately 
1,400 elementary, secondary, and adult schools, . - . 

0 

All three commissions are recognized by the U . S ) Secretary of Education, and 
the two postsecondary commissions are recognized by the Council on Postsec- 
ondary Accreditation. Each of the commissions develops its own standards^ 
procedures, and fiscal policies, subject to the approval of the WASC Board 
of Directors, and appoints its own executive director. The Board of Directors 
corfsists of nine* membets *- three representatives from each of the Commissions. 

The following paragraphs describe WASC's two postsecondary accrediting 
commissions ,* anpi Appendix C lists the institutions operating in California 
that Were accredited by them as of February 1984\ A description of its 



Accrediting Commission 6f jSchools appears in th^ f Calif^i^Postsecondary 
Education Commission'^ report 84-2, Improving College Preparatory Programs 
Through High School Accreditation " (January 1984) . 

4 

Structure, of the Senioij; and Community College Commissions 

The two postsecondary m commissions of the association differ in structure, 
with the Senior Commission centralized in, authority and organization, while 
ihfi Community College Commission is decentralized both in its' appointive 

powers and authority. 

* ■» * 

Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities ; 'For the Senior* 
Commission, 4 the primary appointing authority is the Executive Committee of 
the Western College Association, which according to the WASC constitution 
may appoint at least six' members, including representatives fromv-the Pacific 
Basia, the Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges, arid the general 
public. It has current-ly appointed 16 of all 18 members ,^ r three of whom 6 
represent the public" The other two members are ones appointed by the 
Junior College and School Commissions- 

*■ * ' 

Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges : Fifteen members 
on the 17-member Community College Commission are appointed for three-year 
overlapping terms by the WASC # Board of Directors from candidates nominated 
by a special nominating . committee', with the Chancellor |f the California 
Community Colleges and the President .of the University of Hawaii each appoint- 
ing ojie of the remaining members. The 15' members are expected to include at 
least five faculty members, three representatives of thefpublic, one repre-^ 
sentative of independent institutions, one representative of Pacific Basin 
institutions, and a member of both the Senior and School Commissions. The 
special nominating committee, approved by the WASC Board in June 1984, 
consists- of, six members -- two faculty, two administrators, and two public 
representatives. The Commission chair appoints two of these members from 
the' Commission. The Academic Senate for California 'Community Colleges, the 
California Chief Executive Officers, and* the California Community College 
Trustees, respectively, appoint whatever additional faculty, 'administrative, 
and public members are required to complete the composition of the six-member 
committee. 

t 

As a result of thes'e differences in -the appointment process, faculty members 
are much more directly involved in the operation of the Community College . 
Commission than in the Senior Commission because of their membership on both 
the nominating committee and the Commission. The use by the Community 
College Commission of a special nominating committee provides a formal 
process to involve the several constituencies of accreditation in the selec- 
tion of Cofanissioners. In contrast* the selection process utilized by the 
Senior Commission concentrates considerable authority in' the executive 
committee of the W*Jitern College Association, from a region much larger than 
that covered by WASC and from an organization that has no involvement in 
accreditation or institutional review. Moreover, since the executive secre- 
tary of the Senior Commission also holds the position of executive secre- 
tary-treasurer for the Western College Association, he can exercise consider- 
able influence in the selection of Commissioners and thus in the operation 
of the Senior Commission. 
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Purposes artd Procedures of WASC Accreditation 

The stated p^poses of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges are: 

(i) to improve educational programs, (2) to -foster close coopera- 
tion among the schools , colleges , , and univers i ties within its 
region, (3) to certify accredi tatioti J>r candidacy 's tatus , and (4) 
to develop effective working relationships with other educational 
organizations (Andrfrsen, Swenson, and Siverson, 1978, p. 386). 

The Senior Commission 1 s statement of purposes fpr accreditation are: . 

• To assure the educa^fejjp^l community, the general public , and 
other organization^ and agencies that an institution has clear- 1 ' 
ly defined educational objectives appropriate to higher educa- 
tion and consistent with Commission standards, has established 
conditions under which achievement of ' these* objectives can 
reasonably be expected , appears in fact to be accomplishing 
them substantially, and is so organized, staffed, and financed 
that it can be expected M to continue to achieve these objectives. 

-* 

• To foster integrity and excellence in higher education by 
developing and using standards for assessing educational effec- 
tiveness. 

• To encourage institutional improvement through self-study and 
periodic evaluation, by qualified professionals. 

• Insofar as Commission resources permit, to promote honesty and 
integrity in institutional relations with students and other 
consumers, thus both supplementing state agency proteqtion for 
the educational consumer and providing some prQtection for 
sound institutions. - * 

r 

To promote cooperative efforts of public and independent insti- 
- tutions in opposing encroachments by governmental or other 
agencies that threaten to jeopardize educational effectiveness 
or academic freedom (Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges 
and Universities, 1982, p. 1). 

Four-year colleges and universities in California seeking accreditation by 
the Senior Commission must first have each degree program approved by the 
California Superintendent of Public Instruction pursuant to Section 94310(b) 
of the Education Code , They may then apply directly for accreditation or 
seek "candidacy for accreditation" from .the Commission, after which, they 
haVe a maximum of six years to become accredited. 

One- and two-year institutions seeking Community College Commission accredi- 
tation must be approved by the Superintendent of Public Ins triictitin Or 
authorized by the Legislature tb award degrees, diplomas, or certificates, 
and at le?st onft-fourth of their units or courses for all degree progjapis 
must Be in general edijcation at the postseconddry level* After one year of 
candidacy., they may seek accreditation. 
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Procedures of both the Senior and Community College Commissions tor Initial 
accreditation as well as reaffirmation include the following steps: 

• The institution prepares a self-study report following the criteria and 
guidelines provided by the Commission. Staff from the Commission provide 
some assistance to the institution during this phase. 

• The Commission organizes a team of peer^evaluators who review the self- 
study report and then make a site visit at the institution. 

• During the site visit, the team meets with administrators., faculty, 
classified staff, and students; reviews additional materials provided by 
the institution; seeks 'to identify problem areas not discussed in the 

. self-study report; asses'ses the quality,of the educational program using 
. standards provided by the accrediting agency; and makes an oral report to 
the administrators, faculty, and other staff about their initial conclu- 
sions. The formal recommendations of the team are not,- discussed with the 
institution at. this time but are indicated on a confidential recommenda- 
tion form. 

i 

• The team, under the direction of the chair, prepares a report with con- • 
-elusions and recommendations, with the institution provided the opportun- 
ity to correct errors of fact. The final team report .and the institu- 
tional response (if any) are then forwarded to the Commission. 

• The Commission reviews the report and makes a determination for candidacy, 
accreditation; reaffirmation, deferral, warning, probation, show cause, 
denial or .revocation of candidacy, oitydenial or withdrawal of accredita- 
tion, As appropriate. 

. the time of Commission action, the chief executive officer of the 
institution and the visiting team chair can appear before the Commission 
to discuss the report. The opportunity for institutional appeal comes 
only after final Commission action has been taken. 

Within ten years, the process is repeated, unless evidence exists to 
justify an earlier review. Between scheduled visits, the institution is 
expected to respond to the visiting team's recommendations and submit 
annual reports to the Commission. In addition, institutions on a ten-year 
cycle are required to file a fifth-year report, which for senior institu- 
tions may be followed by another visit and for Community Colleges must be 
flowed by a visit. > 

_wc^ he Senior and Junior Commissions "make public, when and as appropriate, 
'thfbugh its Executive Director ... the status of each institution subject 
to a negative action .... In all caaes of negative action, the Commission 
will give the institution written reasons for its decision and will work 
with the institution on a statement for public release" (Accrediting Commis- 
sion for Senior Colleges. and Universities, 1982, p. 151). 
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Standards tor WASC Accreditation 

The accreditation standards utilized by the two WASC postsecondary commis- 
sions essentially represent a statement by the educational community itself 
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on the. issues and practices that underlie educational quality and institu- 
tional Integrity. Each standard has been reviewed repeatedly before adoption 
by institutional representatives and then periodically revised as' needed. 
For example, the standards that the Senior Commission adopted in 1979 were 
completely reviewed and substantially revised in 198,1-82 , leading to the 
current March 1982 version. The adoption of these formal accrediting stand- 
ards has moved both Commissions away from evaluating institutions exclusively 
in light of their stated mission and toward providing, a common foundation 
for all accrediting actions . * 

Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities : T& Senior 
Commission has nine standards for accreditation. These standards, which are 
excerpted in Appendix A, and with which its member institutions are expected 
to comply include: (1) institutional integrity, involving ethical principles 
and practices , commitment to academic freedom, and truth in institutional 
publications and representations; (2) cleaxii^ta ted and distinctive purposes; 
(3) effective institutional governance and administration, including a 
clearly defined and substantive rOle for faculty; (4) quality in educational 
programs; (5) faculty and staff qualified by training and experience to work 
at the academic levels required by the institution ' s purposes; (6) current 
Library,, computer, and other learning resources sufficient in quality, 
depth, and diversity; (7) adequate student services; (8) adequate physical 
resources, including instruction and support facilities; and (9) sufficient 
financial resources. . \ 

During the past six years, the Senior Commission has made several important 
revisions in these standards: 

• The addition of the first Standard on institutional integrity, directing 
institutions to demonstrate honesty in their relations with constituencies, 
including^tudents and the public/ 

• The inclusion of language regarding the review of off-campus and other 
special programs "All off-campus and other special programs providing 
academic credit, whether leading to a degree or for non-degree purposes, 
are integral parts of the institution .... Inst itvitional policies and 
procedures designed to assure and maintain high quality/ services off 
campus or in nontraddtional modes are.yOf utmost importance in accredita- 
tion and are a direct and unavoidable responsibility of every accredited 
institution .... The institution maintains direct quality and fiscal 
control o# all aspects of all programs a art provides adequate resources to 
maintain this quality. " 

• The addition of 4 a policy statement regarding credit for ^prior experi- 
ential learning which provides that an institution must have a "well-de- 
fined philosophy regarding the awarding of credit, a clear statement on 
evaluation procedures, and a definitive plan to evaluate the amount of 
academic credit to be awarded." ^ % 

» The revision of a policy regarding instructional contracts with unaccred- 
ited organizations , stating that accredited institutions are solely 
responsible for ttfte academic and fiscal elements of all instructional 
programs and courses for which they provide credit. 
*> 
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• The addition to Standard Four of a specific requirement that in 
undergraduate programs, "normally, no more' than one-half of the student's 
studies toward the baccalaureate degree is in the major field, with the 
rest of the program allocated to - general education and electives. " 
Standard Four also, includes the provision that "the standards for academic 
credit are the same for degree and non-degree credit. Any work recognized 
by the institution as having standards different from those for academic 
credit \b not classified as 'credit,' but offered as Continuing Education 
Units (CEUs) or under some other Resignation which clearly distinguishes 
such work from that offered by the institution for academic credit/' 

• The adoption of a policy statement on the purpose, content, and quality 
of baccalaureate education, as well as policy statements on collegiate 
athletics and collective bargaining. 

Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior CollegelB : The Community 
College Commission uses-th* LmxipL&ndaxxia^Awmarized in Appendix B, which 
include: (1) clearly stated general goals and specific objectives consistent 
with the historical and legal mission of the public Community Colleges and 
appropriate to the usual functions of postsecondary education; (2) clcar 
relation of the educational program to these objectives; (3) qualified 
faculty and staff; (4) adequate student services that "reflect an institu- 
tional concern for students' physical and mental health, developing their 
capacities and talents, motivating their educational progress, and helping 
them to relate to others in the campus community"; (5) policies and P r °ce- 
dures of Community Colleges that " encourage public use of facilities; (6) 
sufficient learning resources, including library materials, media equipment, 
and staff, to support all of the institution's educational offerings; (7) 
adequate physical resources; (8) sufficient financial resources, to support 
institutional objectives , 'maintain: program quality, and serve the anticipated 
number of students enrolled; (9) effective institutional governance and 
administration, including a governing board with broad policy responsibilities 
and a clearly defined faculty role in governance; and (10) effective system- 
wide governance of multi-college districts, including explicit objectives, 
definitions of system-college relationships , lines of authority, and assigned 

responsibilities. s 

■ . « 

During the past six years, the Community College Commission has made these 
important revisions in th£ standards i - 

• The revision, in January 197B, of a policy on postsecondary educational 
programs conducted by institutions on military bases. 

• The addition, in June 1980, of a policy on credit for prior experiential 
learning in undergraduate programs that supports principles developed by 
the Council for the Advancement of Experiential Learning. 

» • 

• The addition, in June 1981, of a statement on the transfer and award of 
academic credit designed toMevelop a common policy among Commission- 
accredited institutions for students who transfer between these institu- 
tions. 

• Additions, in January 1982, of (1) a policy on collective bargaining 
that, while taking no position on the desirability of collective bargain- 
ing laws,- directs accreditation teams to consider the impact of 
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collective bargaining on the quality and effectiveness of institutions ■', 
and (2) a policy on collegiate athletics directing ttjat athletic programs 
"be conducted in a manne.r consistent with institutional objectives and 
educational mission. 

Costs ot WASC Accreditation , , 

Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities : four-yea r 
colleges and universities seeking candidacy or accreditation by the Senior 
Commission must pay a one-time application fee of $2,000 plus all expenses 
for the visiting team during its evaluation. Their annual fees thereafter 
range from $800 for institutions with fewer than 100 full-time-equivalent 
students to $3,500 for institutions with more than 10,000 FTE students, 

Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges : The evapLuation 
service charges for one- and two-year institutions accredited by the Community 
College Commission range from $1,200 to $3 ,600 depending on enrollment and 
number of specialized programs. Annual fees range from $600 to $1,400 
depending on enrollment . 

The annual direct costs for WASC accreditation for the public colleges and 
universities in California is approximately $500,000. This estimate does 
not include the cost of staff time involved in the visits and the self-study 
report, as it is limited to Uie annual fees to the Accrediting Commission 
and the salaries and expenses of the visiting t^ams. 

In a study completed in 1976 for the Senior Commission, Keith Warner surveyed 
presidents, chief academic * of ficers , and other staff at 111 accredited 
senior colleges and universities in the western region. Among his findings 
was the fa^t that 62 percent of the chief academic officers and 81 percent 
of the Presidents reported that the benefits of accreditation exceeded its 
costs, while only a small minority of each reported that its costs were 
greater than its benefits. More representatives of public and private 
religious institutions than of private-secular institutions reported that 
the benefits exceeded the costs, ^while somewhat more representatives of 
private-secular institutions reported either that the costs and benefits 
were equal or that the costs exceeded the benefits. 

Cooperative WASC Community College Project 

» i 

WASC's Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges initiated a 
joint project in 1981 with the Chancellor's Office of the California Community 
Colleges to improve the evaluation and planning capabilities of the State's 
public two-year colleges. The objectives of the three-year project, which 
is financed primarily by a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsec- 
ondary Education are: 

# to define the appropriate roles of State agencies and the Accrediting 
Commission in the* evaluation of Community Colleges, « 

• to provide better evaluation and planning information for use by the 
colleges, the Commission) and the agencies, and 

j 
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• to deveLop a plan for coordinated evaluation visits by the Accredit^ 
Commission and the Chancellor's Office staff. 

In teaponse to the first objective, during 1982-83, the Accrediting Commis- 
siotl has assumed the responsibility of assessing the quality of eacfc Community 
College, including the range, depth, and effectiveness of its programs and 
services, its governance, and how well it. serves its students; while the. 
Chancellor's Office has taken the responsibility of assessing the extent to 
whichjthe colleges in the aggregate meet statewide objectives. This approach 
has been tested in 20 Community Colleges through a process that included (1) 
a college self-study during 1982-83 within the. framework of both accredita- - 
tion standards and statewide objectives, and (2) » visit to the college 
during 1983-84 by a team made-up of both Actrediting Committee and State 
agency representatives. The current final year of the project is. emphasizing 
both the improvement of planning capabilities at college and statewide 
levels- and the^i^al-^s*«s4Hne&t^ — "7 r— 



The central thesis of the project has been that Community College programs 
and services should be evaluated locally; that each college and its district 
should be evaluated through accreditation; and that the Chancellor's Office 
and Board of Governors should assess what, the districts and colleges are 
doing as a group with, regard to State interests before making broad policy 
decisions affecting them. This approach emphasizes that the responsibility 
for assessing how well districts are meeting their own objectives rests with 
local boards of trustees, -district staff, and accreditation agencies, and 
not With statewide agencies. According to the Board of Governors (1983), 
this approach will be reviewed by the Board during 1984 in preparation for 
Board adoption of a policy on comprehensive planning scheduled for June 
1985- 



NATIONAL INSTITUTIONAL ACCREDITATION IN CALIFORNIA 

Four national associations recognized by both the U.S. Secretary of Education 
and the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation accredit specialized postsec- 
ondary institutions in California: the American Association of Bible Col- 
leges the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools, the National 
Association of Trade and Technical Schools , and the National Home Study 
Council. All four of these associations are similar to the regional assoc- 
iations in that they accredit entijre institutions rather than specific 
programs. However, the postsecondary institutions they work with offer 
education either in limited areas — bible colleges, business, or technical- 
vocational subjects — or solely via correspondence. 

American Association of Bible Colleges 

l 

The American Association of Bible Colleges (AABC) was established originally 
in 1947 as the Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes and Bible Colleges 
and adopted its current name in 1973. It accredits professional or special- 
purpose colleges in the United States and Canada whose function is to 
prepare students' for Christian ministries or church vocations through a 
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program of biblical, general' and professional studies' 1 (AABC, 1980, p. 9). 
It has accredited approximately 80 institutions in North America, five ot 
them in California. Among Its stated purposes of accreditation are "to 
improve the qual i ty of bible college education generally by describing as 
explicitly as possible standards of excellence, thus encouraging self-eval- 
uation and stimulating continuous growth," and "to provide and circularize a 
list of approved colleges for the use of . . . various organizations inter- 
ested in the educational ratings of schools and their students" (pp. 9-10). 

The ten members of AABC's Accrediting Commission are appointed by the AABC 
Board of Directors for three-year terftis and may be reappointed consecutively 
once. Nine of the Commission members are from accredited institutions, and 
the tenth public member is not employed by a bible college. 

To be eligible to apply for accreditation by AAB£ , an institution must 
rit»mnnat.rat.fi a minimum nf.. fiv e ypars of rnnti minus opera tion, l^snnnH hihle 

college program, and general continuity in administrative leadership, student 
a enrollments, and faculty staffing. 

AABC'.s accreditation standards are generally similar to those of other 
accrediting agencies, covering institutional objectives, administrative 
control, library and other institutional resources, curriculum, faculty and 
student life, and personnel. In many areas, however, they include more 
specific requirements than usual, such as regarding faculty qualifications 
("the first graduate or professional degree beyond the bachelor's degree in 
the ar^a of one 1 s teaching field is norma 1 ly considered the minimum in 
academic preparation") and college curriculum ("at least 30 hbur^ of* bible 
an$ theology is required of all programs leading to graduation"). As might 
be anticipated, particular emphasis is placed on institutional commitment to 
Christian principles and "the cultivation of Christian life and^experience" 
(p. 72). 

AABC 1 s operations are funded through membership dues , with each accredited ** 
institution annually paying a minimum of $650 plus an additional amount 
dependent on the annual income of the institution. To fund^an accreditation 
visit, the institution pays $750 plus the*travel expenses of the visiting 
team members . Member institutions » are expected to submit annual reports to 
the Association, and AABC visiting teams re-evaluate institutions either 
when the annual reports indicate that a' re-inspection is advisable or approx- 
imately every ten years after membership is granted. 

Association of Independent Colleges and Schools 

The Association of Independent Colleges and Schools (AICS) was/ established 
in 1952 for institutions offering preparation for business careers in indus- 
try, government, or the professions. Its Accrediting Commission, which was 
initially recognized by the U.S* Commissioner o^ Education in 1956, currently 
accredits approximately 550 institutions nationally, including 52 in Califor- 
nia. AICS views accreditation ae an "independent appraisal of an institution 
during which its overall educational quality, its professional status, and 
its integrity is judged by its peers" (1982, p. 12). Its Accrediting Commis- 
sion is composed of 11 members from accredited institutions who are elected 
by the total AICS membership and five public members who are appointed by 
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the AICS Board of Directors . V Members ssrve terms of three y&ars, with two 
consecutive terms maximum. * 

Institutions that desire AICS accreditation must (1) be predominantly organ- 
ized to train students for business careers; (2) haftre been in continuous/* 
operation for not less than two years; (3) have in operation at least one 
instructional program of not less than one academic year in length that is 
principally residential , on thfe postsecondary level, and leads to an occupa- ^ 
tional objective or an academic credential; and (4) be organized as a corpor- 
ation. 

AICS f s accrediting standards include general provisions directing that (1) 
educational programs are consistent with institutional objectives and accom- 
panied by adequate resources; (2) competent faculty are active in the total 
educational program of the institution; and (3) adequate resources are 

— _ available fut libiaiy and labutat o ry faciliti es . — More s p e cific otondordo 

are provided for business and specialized schools (regarding, for exam^fle, 
faculty teaching loads and library resources) and~ for junior and senior 
colleges (regarding, for example, degree requirements for the academic 
staff). For junior colleges awarding degrees in business, a minimum of 25 
percent of their total 60 semester-hour program must be in general education. 
For senior colleges, 30 percent of the total 120 standard semes ter-hour 
program must be in general education. 

AICS's accreditation process is the usual four steps of (1) the institutional 
self-evaluation, (2) on-site visit, (3) identification of institutional 
strengths and weaknesses by the team, and (4) action on the team report by 
the Commission. Accreditation is granted «f or a maximum period of six years 
for institutions "which are judged to be substantially in 'compliance with 
accreditation standards" (p. 29). * 

Institutional fees for AICS accreditation vary by the annual net tuition 
income of the institution. Fpr example schools with net tuition income 
between $50,000 and $100,000 pay an annual fee of $900, while those with 
income between $900,000 and $1,000,000 pay $2A00. 

S * 

National Association of Trade and Technical Schools 

The Natilhal Association of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS) was estab- 
lished in 1965 to provide institutional accreditation for private residen- 
tial schools offering occupationally oriented training in vocational and 
technical careers. It currently accredits some 623 vocational schools, 
approximately 90 of them in California. NATTS accreditation "is intended to 
be a r»eanB of (1) assisting good private trade and technical schools to 
become better schools; (2) assuring the public of high quality trade and 
technical education offered by private schools; and (3) setting standards to 
which all private trade. and technical schools can aspire" (p. 1)* 

The NATTS Accrediting Commission is composed of nine members t five of whom 
are employed by trade and technical schools and four of whom are identified 
as "public gerBons" from outside the industry. The members are selected by 
the Association with the stated purpose of providing a balanced representa- 
tion of "the interests of society generally and of the dtudents and schools 
that are an inextricable part of the total educational scene." 

\ 
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NATTS accreditation process and standards are generally similar to those of 
•other recognized agencies. Its typical visiting team consists of five 
members, including (1) a management specialist frpm an accredited school in 
a di f ferent geographical area and teaching non- competitive subjects ; (2) an 
education specialist familiar with occupation instruction methods; (3) a 
subject specialist for each major occupational area for which training is 
offered; and (4) a representative of the Commission who facilitates the ' 
on-site review. 

NATTS accreditation is awarded to institutions for a maximum of five years 
after which a new review is conducted. Institutions are also required to 
file annual reports with th£ Commission. Most NATTS-accredi ted institutions 
grant certi f icates or diplomas to their graduates , but those that award 
academic degrees must offer at least 25 percent of the curriculum in general 
education or in general education related to occupational subjects, and 
requi re a m inim um pf 60 se roeste r hours fo r an ^ associat_g .d e gree or 120 sem ester 



hours for a baccalaureate degree. Those awarding occupational degrees are 
required to include at least 75 percent of the curriculum in occupational 
areas and admit only students having a high school diploma or the equivalent. 

NATTS accreditation fees include the expenses of the visiting team during 
its review ($175 for each, member for one day, plus $60 for each succeeding 
day). Institutional fees vary with the gross tuition of the institution, 
and Association members do not pay additional fees for reaccreditat ion 
expenses . 



National Home Study Council 

The National Home Study Council (NHSC) was established in 1926, but its 
accrediting was established in 1955. The Commission accredits both degree 
and non-*degree granting correspondence institutions. Currently, approximately 
80 institutions are accredited, 14 of which maintain their offices in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Council defines its accreditation, as "certification by a recognized body 
that a school has voluntarily undergone a comprehensive study and examination 
which" has demonstrated that the school does in £act perform the functions 
that it claims . . . H (1980, p. 2). * Its Accrediting Commission, composed 
of four sent^jr executives of accredited home study schools and five members 
selected to represent the public, is the only nationally recognized accred- 
iting agency with a majority of public members. Membership terms are three 
years long, with the public members limited to three terms and the industry 
representatives limited to two. 

The NHSC accreditation process includes (1) the preparation of a self-^evalu- 
ation report; (2) a review and evaluation of all courses by subject matter 
specialists selected by the Commission; (3) a survey of state departments of 
education, consumer agencies, federal agencies, and randomly selected former 
students to*, ascertain the school's reputation; (4) a visit to the school by 
an examination team; (5) the preparation of a team report; and (6) review 
and action on the report by the Accrediting Commission, Institutions are 
expected to submit annual reports to the Commission and they are re-exam- 
ined every five years unless a change of ownership "or evidence of serious 
problems indicate a need for more immediate review, 
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NHSC standards for accreditation include general provisions concerning 
institutional objectives, instructional materials, qualified faculty, insti- 
tutional financial resources, as well as more specific provisions concerning 
tuition refund policies, advertising and promotional literature, training 
♦and Control of sales representatives and admission policies. 

Each school accredited by MHSC pays an annual fee based on its total cash 
receipts from home study enrollments during the preceding calendar year, 
plus annual membership dues. 



SPECIALIZED ACCREDITATION IN CALIFORNIA 



Specialized^ accreditation (also known as pr^fes^ionaJL^ pjrxi^ai^ 
ttation) involves the approval of specific programs, disciplines, or curric- 
ula within postsecondary institutions, rather than approval of the entire 
institution. All specialized accrediting agencies 'recognized by the Secretary 
of Education are national in scope, but the number of programs they have 
accredited vary considerably, ffom fewer than 25 in the fields of construc- 
tion education and osteopathy to more than 500 in nursing, teacher education^ 
and music. 

Thirty-four specialized associations recognized by the United States Secre- 
tary of Education accredit programs in colleges and universities in California. 
These associations range from the Foundation for Interior Design Educational 
Research, which accredits a program at one college, to the Committee on 
Allied Health Education and Accreditation, which accredits programs at 49 
different colleges and universities in the State. Table 2 on pages 31-32 
lists these associations and indicates the. number of California programs 
that they have accredited. 

Specialized accrediting agencies differ among themselves primarily in terms 
of their membership or sponsoring organization. Some, such as the National 
Association of Schools of Art and Design and the Association of Theological 
Schools in the United States and Canada are associations of institutions 
organized primarily for the purpose of accreditation. They tend to be 
similar' to regional accrediting associations in philosophy and policy about 
the functions of accreditation. However, the majority of specialized accred- 
iting agencies are sponsored by and related to associations of individual 
members of professions, such as the American Bar Association, the American 
Dental Association, and the American Library Association. The remainder • are 
jointly sponsored by individual and institutional associations and include 
the National Architectural Accrediting Board, the Council on Education for 
Public Health, and the National Council for the Accreditation of-Teacher 
Education, which has ten constituent member organizations, among them the 
American Association of Colleges for . Teacher Education and the National 
Education Association. 

This difference among specialized accrediting agencies in sponsorship results 
in differences of influence, with associations , of institutions tending to 
involve educators in decision making and individual-membership organizations 
tending to involve professional practitioners. As a result, according to 
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TJKBLE 2 Specialized Accrediting Associations Retognized by 
the United States Secretary "of Education and 
Operating in California 



Association, Y»ir Accreditation Undertaken, and Scope of Accreditation 



i 



\ccreditation Board for Engineering and Technology, lac. , (1932) accredits 
gineering and engineering technology profraraa in the United States, Puerto Rico, 
and American territories and possessions . 

Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration (1968) 
accredits graduate programs in health administration in the United States 
.ind Canada. 

Accrediting Council on Educatiou in. Journalism and Mass Communication ('9^3) 
accredits professional journalism programs at the undergraduate and master's 
degree levels in the United States. , 

<4 

American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business (J919) accredits baccnlau- 
rrate and master's degree progr.ims in business administration and management 
in the United States and Canada. 



Number of Cal 1 fornla 
Colleges Wher? ''rograms 
Were Accredited, 1962 
/ 

lb 



American Association of Nurse Anesthetists ( 193 1 ) accredits programs in nurse 
anesthesiology through graduate levels In the United States. 

American Bar Association (19.23) accredits law schools in the United States. 

Xmerican Board of Funeral Service Education (1946) accredits programs in 

funeral service education on the certificate, associate degree, and oaccalaureate 

iegree levels *>n the -United States. 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education (1932) grants accreditation to 
programs leading to the first professional degree ibncc.i laureate or doctorate) 
tn pharmacy. 

.American Dental Association (1940) accredits; (I) dental education programs; 
(2) dental specialty pr'j/ramar (3) dental hygiene education programs ; \4) dental 
assisting education pr^ramn; and (5) dental laboratory technology education 
prognms in the United States. A reciprocal agreement with the Council on Ed- 
ucation of the Canadian DentaL Association provides for recognition of Canadian*^" 
education programs accredited by that agency. 

American Dietetic Association (1927) accredits coordinated undergraduate programs 
in dietetics and post-baccalaureate degree internship programs in the United 
States and its territories. 

8 

American Library Association (1924) accredits .programs in librsr ianship leading 
to the first professional degree in the United States and Canada. 

American Medical Record Association (1928) accredits programs in medical record 
administration and medical record 'technology in the United States and its. terri- 
tories . 

American Occupational Therapy Aasaciatiou v 1 9 1 7 > accredits educational programs 
for occupstional thempiats in the United States. 

I 

American Optometry Association ( i 934) accredits protersional programs in 
optometry (0.0. )» aSsociats decree optometric technician programs, nndp^p tome trie 
residency programs in the United States and Canada. N W 

American Physical Therapy Association (1921) accredits associate degree through 
graouate programs for physical therapists and assistance in the United States. 

American Podiatry Association (1$12) accredits colleges ot podiatric medicine, 
residency, and assistant programs, and continuing professional education programs 
in the United States, and Canada. 



American Psychological Aaaocistion (1952) accredits doctoral training programs 
in professionsl psychology and pr<_»-doctora I Internship training programs in 
clinical and counseling psychology in the United States ind Canada. 

American Society of Landscape Architects (1899) accredits baccalaureate degree 
and graduate degree programs in landscape architecture in the United States and 
Canada. 
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TABLE 2, Continued 



Ass%C 



latlun. leer 



Accreditation Undertaken, and Scope of Accreditation* 



Number of. Cal 1 fornia 
Colleges Where Programs 
\re Accredited 



American Spaach-Language-Hear lng Aaaociation (1925) occredits master'* degree 
program! in speech language pathology and/or ludlojlogy in the United States ind 
Canada. 

< American Veterinary Medical Aaaoclatlon (1863) accredits programs leading to the 
first professional degree (DVM or VMD) in veterinary medicine in" the United 
States and Canada. j 

Aasocistion of Theological Schoola (1918} accredits free standing theological 
seminaries and schoola, or schools/departmerita within institutions^ offering 
graduate prograaia in education for ainistry/prieothood la the United States 
and Canada. P 

CoraeUttee on Allied Health Education and Accreditation (1933'i accredita post- 
secondary prograaia in 75 areaa of allied health ranging' frora the certificate/ 
•Hploiaa level through tUe baccalaureate level and/or graduate certificate 
level throughout" the nation. 

^ The Council on Chiropractic Education (1971) accredita institutions offering pro- 
fessional degrees In chiropractic education In the United States. 

Council on Education for Public Health (1974) accredita graduate achools and 
prograaia of public health in the United Statea. 

Council on Social Work Education (1952) accredita baccalaureate- and master's 
degree program* of schoola of social work in che United States and Canada. 

Foundation for Interior Design Education Reaearch (1971) accredits programs 
m interior design and interior architecture :rom the junior college through . 
the graduate levela in the United Statea. 

Liaison Committee on Medical Education of the Council on Medical Education of 
the .taarican Medical Aaaociation and the Executive Council of the Association 
of Aaftericaa.Madlcal Collegea (1942) accredita all programs in medical education 
lesdiag to the M.D. degree/ Prior to 1942 , beginning in the late nineteenth 
century t medical schools were reviewed and approved separately by the AAMC and 
, the AMAJi the American Medical Aaaociation alao accredits programs ip two-year 
institutions. 
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49 



13 



47* 



National Architectural Accrediting Boarg\ Inci, (1940) accredits first "profes- ' 
sional det^ree programs in architecture, in the United Statea. 

National Aaaociation for Practical Nurse education and Service, Inc., "(1941) accredits 
basic (crrtif icata/d) pioma) programs ano post-baa ic coursaa in practical/voca* 
tlonal nursing in the United States and its territories. 

National Aaaociation of Schools of Art and Design (1944) accredits inatitutlons 
and unite (departmeata/programa ) within institutions which o f far "associate , 
baccalaureata, and/or grftduate degree programs in alt, design, and related disciplines. 

National Aaaociation of Schools of Muaic (1924) accredits institutions and pro- : 
grama which offer aasociate, bacca inureate , and degree-granting programs in 
oniric and muaic-relaged disciplines. 

National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education ( 1954) accredits bacca- 
Laureate and graduate degree progams for the preparation of teachers and other 
professional school personnel tn the United States. 

National League for Nursing, Inc. , (1952) accredits programs in nursing from the 
iipioma through ths graduate levels in the *United^States . ' „ 

* ,? e 

iociety of Aaierican Forasters ( 1900). accredita programs which culminate in a 
'Lrat professional degree (B.A, or highe-) in forestry In the Uuiteu>Stat*a„. 
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includes programs accredited 'by the AWA at the Community Colleges. 



Source: The Council on Poataecortdary Accreditation, 1983a, and U.S. Department of Education, 1980 A. 
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Robert Glidden, "one review is likely* to be oriented more toward the interests 

of the institution and the other toward the interests of the profession. 

♦ * 

Certainly, one of the principal causes of tension that is reported between 
institutional leaders and specialized accreditation is the question -of who 
<»is being served by the accreditation process, the institution or the profes- 
sion" (1983, p. 196). 



Procedures of Specialized Accreditation 

All specialized accrediting agencies* generally use the s^me procedure in* 
reviewing and accrediting programs as other recognized accrediting agencies 
(Petersen, 1979, pp. 74-99). However, unlike the six regional associations 
that evaluate institutional perf oirijiq^ice primarily in terms of institutionally 
stated objectives, they are more concerned with program compliance with 
national standards established to assure adequate professional preparation. 
All specialized accrediting agencies require institutional self study, ^but 
some impose the use of quite specific self-study guidelines, leading Glidden 
to comment, "one of the commonly ' heard complaints about specialized accredi- 
tation is that self-study requirements are excessive , calling for information 
and particularly quantitative data that are superfluous to the task at hand" 
{p. 198). On-site visits, Which may involve anywhere from two to nine or 
more participants, may cost the ins titution between $1,500 and $2,000 in 
direct expenses. Length of accreditation averages five years but varies 
considerably among the agencies, ranging from a maximum of ten years for at 
least six agencies to only one ^rear for two agencies. 

Issues Regarding Specialized Accreditation 

Considerable disagreement exists in the education community about the overall 
merits of specialized accreditation. The Council'on Postsecondary Accredi- 
tation endorses specialized accreditation in certain fields, stating that 
"specialized accreditation exists primarily for the purpo&e of providing 
some assurance to the public of the quality of the education professionals 
receive, a- responsibility for which members of an organized or licensed 
profession have traditionally been held accountable" (1981, p. 1). N However, 
.some leaders in postsecondary education argue that since specialized accred- 
itation does not actually assess the competency of individuals whp complete 
professional programs, institutional accreditation should suffice for attest- 
ing to the quality of an institution's total offerings, while professional 
associations should abandon specialized accreditation and concentrate on 
improving the licensing, Certification, and continuing education of practi- 
tioners ( (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 19&2, pp. 
78-79). Such disagreements about specialized accreditation are substantial 
and relate to the following issues: 

• Professional associations tend to view accreditation as one of several 
tools for protecting and promoting the status of the profession and its 
practitioners . Emerging -specialties may view accreditation of thei r 
programs as a means to. gain leverage for resources within institutions, 
while established professions may see it as a means of retaining leverage, 
'since more faculty, facilities , equipment , or higher salaries can be 
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cited as necessary for meeting and maintaining accreditation by the 
agency. Critics of accreditation argute that, in this way—programs in 
fields with specialized accreditation may gain considerable power over 
other fields in decisions about the allocation of resources within insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, supporters of specialized accreditation 
argue that specialized accrediting associations generally exist in occupa- i 
tional or professional fields in which educational programs are designed 
to prepare persons for effective entry-level practice or employment. The 
integrity of such programs is at stake in a unique way, since the health; 
welfare, and expectation of the public regarding professional proficiency 
are involved. The role of specialized accreditation is thus to identify 
occupational or professional programs with sufficient resources to prepare 
practitioners adequately for the fields in question. If an institution 
has inadequate resources the choice facing it is to either give greater 
priority to the field in order to attain the expected level of professional 
preparation or else get out of the field. Past of the function of special- 
ized accrediting associations,- therefore , is to call attention to the 
fact that soipe institutions offer inadequate occupational or professional 
programs. « 

College and university officials express concern about the increasing 
number of specialized accrediting agencies. The .Council on Ppst secondary 
Accreditation currently recognizes 37 specialized agencies — only one 
more than the number recognized by the National Commission on Accred- 
iting, one of COPA's forerunners, in 1975 — but during the past five, 
years, more than 70 new specialized professional groups have inquired, of 
COPA about applying for its recognition as accrediting agencies . Moreover, 
as noted above, 60 agencies are now recognized by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion for specialized accreditation/* (Thes* numbers would appear to 
indicate a great difference in the number of specialized agencies recog- 
nized by COPA and the Secretary of Education," but the numbers are in fact 
relatively close. The Secretary of Education separately recognizes all 
16 Joint Review Committees under the Committee on Allied Health Education 
and Accreditation, while COPA ^recognizes the Committee as a single, 
umbrella agency. If COPA counted the Review .Committees separately, its 
total would increase to 53.) 

Specialized accreditation is not a totally voluntary option for postsec- 
ondary institutions in those fields where graduation from an accredited 
prograiii' is a requirement for individual licensure to practice. These 
institutions feel pressure to offer programs that qualify their graduates 
to sit for the licensure examination. 

The coats of multiple specialized accreditation are High, particularly 
when faculty and staff time in the preparation of self-study reports: are 
added to; association membership fees and the expenses of site visits. 
Among respondents to a recent opinion survey about accreditation conducted 
for COPA, only 22 percent of the 483 presidents or chief academic officers 
and only 16 percent of the 1,167 program heads agreed that "accre-ditation 
is too costly for what "it accomplishes (Pigge, 1979, p. 33). However, 
costs could be reduced through greater cooperation and coordination among 
agencies, particularly for universities that offer a number o( specialized 
programs eligible for accreditation. 
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' n Specialised accreditation stahdards ate pften criticized as unnecessarily 
quantitative, thereby inhibiting educational innovation and experi- 
• mentation and restricting institutional- autonomy: A 1979 COPA study 
concluded that /the standards which particularly infringe on institutional 
autonomy include requirements on specific numbers of faculty members, 
faculty-student ratio*, and faculty teaching loads /(Petersen, 1979, p. 
...... 155). And in a recent report on "The Contr£l-*tff the Campus," the Carnegie 

Foundation stated that "the issue here . id not whether professional programs 
-should meet high' academic standards. It is, rather, how detailed those 
stihdafds should be; how they should be enforced; and most importantly, 
whether specialized programs are to fit within the larger purposes of the 
campus" (1983, p. 78). 

" • V . ' 

Issues such as» JDhese are of concern not only to educators and the accrediting 
agencies but also increasingly of the non-governmental and government agencies 
that oversee and rely on accreditation. 

* : / - 

ACCREDITATION OF LAW SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 
* ' » ' . ■» 

■• * 
California is one of six states that does not- require gracfuatioft from, a law 
school approved by the American Bar Association (ABA) as a requisite for 
admission to the bar (Georgia, Indiana, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming are 
the other five). This is one of the major Reasons why non-accredited law 
schools developed in California to a much larger extent than in most other 
states. , To provide an alternative to ABA accreditation, California has 
developed its own accrediting program through the Committee of Bar Examiners 
of the, State Bar of California. Consequently, there are three types, of law 
schools in California: those accredited by the ABA (16 institutions) ; those 
accredited solely by the Committee of B4r Examiners (18 institutions) ; and 
16 non-accredited law schools. Law schools which are either* provisionally 
or fully accredited by the ABA are automatically accepted as ftilly accredited 
by the 'Committee of Bar Examiners. Consequently, there are technically 34 
institutions accredited by the Committee of Bar Examiners. 

, ... 

.The American &ar Association 

The first • accreditation standards for law schools were adopted by £he ABA in 
1921. Its Accrediting J&fF^^" of t ^ e Section of Legal Education and 
Admission* to'^the B^r wffl established with J;he responsibility to recommend 
and "effectuate measures •\°*W§fc e improvement of the systems of pre- legal and 
legal education in r the Unjfceajfetates ; methods for inculcating in law students 
the sincere yergard for thaU^tffiics and morals qf the profession necessary to 

^tti high calling; and me^ns for the establishment and maintenance in the 
several states. of adequate an4 proper standards of general education, legal 
training, -'and* moral character of applicants for admission to the Bar . . . 
(American Bar Association, 1983, p. i). The 13-member Accrediting Committee 
is ^composed of six mwibers* from accredited institutions, two professional 
practitioners two public members, two State Supreme Court justices, and one 
State Superior Court judge. Members arte appointed by the,, chair of the* 

^Council of t&* % Section of L*g*l Education and Admissions to the Bar for 
one-year terms y with an unlimited number of terms permitted • 

.,: . , ; . ■ , " - . *.*-.-■ ' ' 
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Currently, 173 law schools in the nation are accredited by the ABA, with 
almost one-tenth of them in Calif ornia. Schools that desire ABA accredita- 
tion must (1) operate- as a non-profit educational institution, (2) have 
completed the first academic year of its program, and (3) if they are for 
university-baserf, be housed in a regionallj|kaccredited ^institution. *Che 
ABA's accrediting standards include specific; provisions in the areas of 
educational programs, faculty, admissions,, library, physical plant, and 
principles of academic freedom andv f tenure. Among <-> these standards are the 
requirements that a school (1) not grant credit for study by correspondence, 
(2) not offer. to students, for academic credit or as a condition to gradua-. 
tion, instruction that is designed as a bar examination review course, .(3) 
employ no fewer than six full-time faculty members, in addition to a full- time 
dean and a full-time law librarian, (A) maintain a law-school library .that 
contains all of the publications, and materials identified by the Accrediting 
Committee as necessary for the proper conduct of an educational program, (5j 
.provide each full-t^ime faculty member with a private office, and (6) assure 
study space in the law school library for at least 50 percent of day-school 
'enrollment or 35 percent of evening- school enrollment. 

ABA! s accreditation process consists of (1) completion of a comprehensive x> 
feasibility study by institutions not yet accredited or a self-study by 
institutions undergoing reaccreditatio|; (2) on-site inspection usually 
lasting four days by a four-member team; (3) distribution of a written team 
report to members of the Accrediting Committee, with the chief executive 
officer of the institution^ receiving a copy to confirm -its accuracy; and >(4) 
action on the applicationVfirst by the Accrediting Committee and second by 
the House of Delegates of the, ABA. 

'. V - • 

Xhe Committee of Bar Ekaminers of the State Bar of California . 

The Committee of Bar Examiners of the State Bar of California was established 
in 1927 through the 'passage of the State Bar Act. The State Bar of Califor- 
nia is a public corporation j and the Committee of Bar Examiners is the part 
of the corporation empowered to accredit law schools in Califprnia. The 
nine lawyer members of the 11-member Committee are appointed by the Board of 
Governors of the State Bar. The two non-lawyer members are appointed by the 
public members of the Board of Governors of the State Bar. Law schools are 
not represented on the Committee. % 

To be accredited by the Committee, "a law school shall establish that its 
paramount objective is to provide a sound legal education and that it' is 
accomplishing#that objective. It shall do so by showing that it substant- 
ially complies with the standards" established by the Committee (Committee 
of Bar Examiners, 1983-f p. 1). These 11 standards appear in "Rules Regulating 
Admission to Practice Law in California" as Rule XVIII. They include provi- 
sions regarding an adequate library and physical plant, a sound educational 
program and admission policy, and a competent administrative head and. faculty ; 
and they include the statement that "preferably, the school shall *ot be 
operated as a commercial enterprise or for private profit. In no event 
shall a school permit prefit considerations to dictate the quality of educa- 
tion the school provides . . ." (Standard A, Section 182). 

* 




An institution that desires accreditation by the Committee must first *be 
authorized by the. State Superintendent of Public Instruction to award degrees 
in California. It must tben file a. written petition stating that it is 
complies with the Committee's standards and submit any othesft information 
requested by the Committee. It; is then inspected by a Committee consultant, 
with members of the Committee participating in the visit. The consultant 
files a written report with the Committee, and the sqhool has the option of 
commenting on the report prior to Committee review. The Committee' does not 
charge accreditation fees, but the school .must reimburse the State Bar for 
the actual expenses of the inspection visit o,r any consultation. 

During the past ten years, the Committee has not withdrawn accreditation 
from any accredited school. .Upon initial grant of accreditation, a school 
is on annual inspection until the further order of the committee and an 
accredited school may be put on annual inspection if there is cause for 
believing the school is not complying with the standards. 9 Accredited schools 
are visitefl at least once every five years. Its accreditation' processes and 
decisions are subject to review by the Supreme Court of , Calif orhia ,< but thus 
far, only one school has petitioned the Supreme Court, for review of the 
Committee ' s determination* and its petition was' denied 

•Besides its accrediting function, the Committee of Bar Examiner? also has 
responsibility for the "oversight" of non-accredited law schools and corre- 
spondence law schools which operate in California. It requires these schools 
to (1) file an annual report, (2) file a certification of all perspns admitted 
to the institution for each academic period, (3) maintain specified strident 
records, and (4) be open to visitation and inspection* by the ' Commi ttejj^at 
any time that the school is open for any purpose. If the Committee deCTdes 
that the .school is not in compliance with th*v requirements of Supreme Court 
Rule 957 and Rule XIX of the "Rules Regulating Admission to Practice Law in 
Calif ornia," and is not taking action to move 1 into compliance, it has the 
authority to publish its findings and send thorn to students enrolled in the 

qchbol, to the Supreme Court of California, and to the Attorney General. 

? 

Four important differences exist between the Committee of Bar Examiners and * 
other, major accrediting , associations operating in California in terms of 
structure and operation. , , 

First, in contrast with other associations ^ the Cx>jnmittee is not recognized 
and has not sought recognition, by either the Secretary of Education or 
COPA. Consequently, students attending institutions accredited solely by 
the Committee are not eligible for federal student financial assistance 
programs. (Such students are eligible, however , for State-funded graduate 
fellowships.) 

# Second, representatives of accredited schools are included in all accred- 
iting associations except the Committee of Bar Examiners « 

• Third, law schools are limited to petitioning the California Supreme 
Court for review of a Committee of ^ar Examiners determination, whereas 
if other accrediting agencies appear to violate their criteria or proce- 
dures in denying or terminating accreditation, an institution may appeal 
for review to COPA as well as the Superior Court. 
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Fourth, the Coranittee of Bar Examiners ia the only accrediting asaociation 
in California created by statute and functioning clearly as a quasi-gov- 
ernmental agency. 



NON-GOVERNMENTAL OVERSIGHT OF ACCREDITATION 



Non- governmental review and coordination of college- and upiversity-level 
accreditation ia the function of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation 
(COPA), the educational community's accrediting agency of accrediting agen- 
ciei, which was created in 1,975 by a merger of the Federation of Regional 
Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education and the National Commission on 
Accrediting. Deapite some success in limiting the proliferation of new 
specialized accrediting agencies, the Natipnal Commission on Accrediting had 
functioned as a rival to the looae national confederation of the six regional 
accrediting" bodies. By the 1970s, it was increasingly cl*ear that aome type 
of« string overarching* national organization for all accreditation waa needed 
in order to avoid expanding fec^ral and state governmental involvement in 
postsecondary education. It was within this context that COPA came into 
being (Puffer, 1970)> 4 ^ 

As a Qon- governmental organization, COPA works to "foster and facilitate the 
role of accrediting agencies in promoting and insuring the quality and 
diversity of /Kerican postsecoadary education" (1982, p. 3). More specif- 
ically, its pbjectives are to: 

/ 

• rec<j^gnize accrediting associations that accredit institutions' 
and prog rami of poataecondary education on the basis of demon- 
strated need and specified standards ^ 

• provide hatioaal leadership for and understanding ahput post- 
secondary accreditation 

a provide services to the accrediting aesoci^tions , poataecondary 

• educational inatitutiona , and the public through such activities 
as sponsoring and conducting reaearch and facilitating coor4i~ ^ 
nation among accrediting: associations (1982, p, 4). 

The governance of COPA involves shared authority among groups that frequently 
have divergent intereats: the regional and natipnal institutional accredit- 
ing' agencies, specialized accrediting agencies, national poataecondary 
organizations, chief executive and academic officers of postsecondary inati- 
tutiona, and representatives of the, public. COPA firft Sought to represent 
these Varied interesta through a 40-member governing b$ard but in 1981 
jioved to a more efficient 19-membe* board and a five-member Executive Commit- 
ted Its funding comes primarily from annual dues of accrediting agencies 
it has recognized and member national postsecondary organizations . 

During the initial years of COPA's operations, its governing board identi- 
fied five priorities for attention: 
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• dealing with the problems of proliferation and specialization 
of accreditation 

• evaluating educational quality and assessing educational out- 
comes 

• coping with the role of federal and state government in accred- 
itation 

• establishing a nationwide education- information program on 
accreditation 

• selecting, training, and evaluating individuals who would - 
volunteer to work in accreditation visits (Council on Postsec- 
ondary Accreditation, 1^979, p. 7). 

Regarding the first of these apriorities , since its creation, some 120 groups 
have expressed interest in^ gaining COPA's recognition as an accrediting 
body. According to Charles Chambers, former acting president of COPA, u all 
these organizations have been advised by COPA's staff that their* aspirations 
are premature, in one way or another, and that they are so grossly out of 
compliance with key fcOPA provisions that recognition would probably not be 
granted" (Chambers, 1983, p. 402). However, since COPA # recognition is 
voluntary, many of these groups haVe actually started accrediting without 
itd approval simply by establishing their own eligibility requirements and 
seeking invitations to visit campuses. (An example is the National Associa- 
tion for Private Nontraditional Schools and Colleges, which has accredited 
Calif ornia-fcased degree-granting institutions among its dozen or so members.) 

COPA s position concerning the establishment of new accrediting agencies is 
threefold: (1) a need must be ^demonstrated for any new accrediting agency; 

(2) every program within an institution does not need to be accredited; and 

(3) the time demands, costs, and conflicts of multiple accreditations should 
be minimized. Agencies seeking COPA recognition must successfully complete 
a two-phase preapplication process prior to making formal application. In 
the first phase of the process , v the agency is Encouraged to demonstrate in 
some detail the need for accreditati)cxn in its field. If it can do this 
satisfactorily, it is encouraged in Phase II to demonstrate its accrediting 
capacity; otherwise it is discouraged from continuing further. Sinde comple- 
tion of the preapplication process is a requisite for formal application to 
COPAs relatively few agehcies actually apply for COPf membership* Techni- 
cally, only one agency has applied for recognition ^during the past four 
yfcars . the Association for Advanced Rabbinical and Talmudic Schools , which 
wa^ granted recognition in 1982. However, since 1982, 16 agencies have 
expressed serious interest in seeking COPA recognition, and four of these 
are currently in the preapplication process. 

Regarding its second" priority, COPA has worked on the issue of evaluating 
educational quality with emphases on nontraditional education, off -campus 
programs, and graduate education. It received funding from the ty. R* Kellogg^ 
Foundation to study the accreditation of nontraditional education and! con- 
cluded that accrediting bodies should expand their assessment of educational 
outcomes and use the same approach for all types of institutions and program*, 
whether conventional or nontraditional. It has also developed policy guide- 
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lines for use by the Department of Defense and the regional accrediting* 
coovnissions.in reviewing off-campus programs on military bases. 

COPA has also played an active role in seeking to* delimit and clarify the 
federal and state roles as they affect non-governmental accreditation: For 
example, in 1974, the Office of Education had begun to require that for, 
continued recognition, .accrediting associations demonstrate their capability 
and willingness to "foster ethical practice such as nondiscrimination and 
equitable tuition refunds, encourage experimental and innovative programs, 
and Include representatives of the public in . . . decision making" (Federal 
Register, 1974), despite the fact that no statutory authority existed for 
these requirements. Through COPA, the accrediting associations have resisted 
this federal government requirement while at the same time placing greater 
emphasis themselves on monitoring the ethical practices of postsecondary 
institutions as a means to avoid further federal intrusion in postsecondary 
operations . 

Thus far, COPA has not made as much progress on its other priorities of 
establishing a nationwide effort to explain the role and value of accredita- 
tion and designing a large-scale effort to train volunteers for accreditation 
visits. Nonetheless, during its eight years of operation, it has demonstrated 
that it can play an important role in the non- governmental oversight of 
accreditation, seeking to balance the roles of institutional and specialized 
accrediting agencies and providing assurance that its recognized agencies 
fulfill an appropriate need and meet established criteria designed to protect 
the integrity of postsecondary institutions. It has achieved this success 
despite the fact that it functions both as an advocate for and monitor of 
accrediting bodies and despite its significantly different influence in 
comparison with that of the Secretary of Education regarding agency recogni- 
tion. Its recognition is voluntary and signifies peer approval of the 
agency^by other members £f • the academic and accrediting communities, whereas 
recognition by the Secretary of Education is directly related to institutional 
eligibility to receive federal funds and is, therefore, a mandatory govern- 
mental review if an institution desires federal funds. Thus being recognized 
by the Secretary of Education as a "reliable authority as to the quality of 
training offered by an educational institution" presents new accrediting 
associations with an expedient route to achieving national acceptance and 
reputation without seeking COPA recognition. 

As might be expected; some associations thus tend to organize themselves to 
match federal regulations and guidelines rather than those of COPA and spend 
considerable time, effort, and money to get on the government's recognized 
list. According to Charles Chambers , ambitious associations prepare documents 
"in the form required by federal staf£*so that a satisfactory recommendation 
for listing will be forthcoming. Regardless .of the social need for a new 
accrediting body 1 or its commitment ^o the educational and public sector 
mission of accreditation, its bylaws, handbooks, standards, and review 
procedures can be made to contain all the right words, be arranged in the 
right order, and be presented in the right fashion. This approach is clearly 
only a pantomine of academic principles" (1983, p. 354). In short, the 
impetus for them to seek COPA recognition through responding to demonstrated 

, educational needs has been replaced by seeking to achieve influence through 

: federal recognition. 

v 
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In addition, since the federal 'government and COPA dp not* recognize all the 
same, agencies — with the Cosmetology Accrediting Commission, for example , 
recognized only by the Secretary of Education and the American Council for 
Construction Education recognized only by COPA — questions naturally exist 
about the reliability and quality of those agencies recognized by only one. 
Some accrediting associations recognized by COPA have choseo not to seek 
federal recognition since they operate in areas in whiph federal recognition 
for funding purposes is . not relevant. Of the accrediting associations 
recognized by the federal government but not by COPA, at least three are nbt 
eligible for COPA recognition because they are not clearly postsecondary . 

In the late 1970s, the Carter Administration sought to sever the link between 
accreditation and institutional eligibility for federal funds by basing 
eligibility entirely on other criteria than accreditation. Its efforts* were 
opposed and ultimately defeated, however, through vigorous lobbying by 
accrediting agencies — despite their complaints about their qua si- govern- 
mental role because of this link. Today, both federal officials and those 
of accrediting agencies and COPA acknowledge significant problems with the 
current arrangement orj separate federal and COPA recognition, but ~ there 
seems* to be a/^jeniH^al commitment to work for the improvement of the current 
relationship rathe rthan attempting to establish an entirely new one* 

During the past two years, COPA, in cooperation with the State^Higher Educa- 
tion Executive Of ficers Association (SHEEO) has initiated an important 
project concerning the utilization of telecommunications in the delivery of 
postsecondary education services. The primary "objective of the Project on 
Assessing Long Distance Leaguing Via Telecommunications (Project ALLTEL) is 
to develop a set of common standards and policies by which accrediting and 
State authorizing agencies can review educational programs delivered by 
electronic media. This project, which is supported by a grant from the Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (F1PSE) should be completed 
in 1984, and provide the basis for both reasonable and consistent regulation 
by State oversight agencies of the new technologies, as well, as a process 
for quality assurance and self-regulation through nonr governmental accredi- 
tation. 

COPA^has received a grant from the Ford Foundation to work with accrediting 
associations on the development of a common data base for use in connection 
with self-studies and institutional and program reporting. The three-fold 
Objective of this common data base is to (1) reduce the cost to institutions 
of different forms of data requests, (2) help institutions internalize both 
tl^e institutional and professional accrediting processes, and (3) facilitate 
interagency cooperation. COPA has also established three different task 
forces to work on the issues of validity and reliability, disclosure and 
confidentiality, and institutional and association rights and responsibilities 
itK the accrediting process. ^ 



CALIFORNIA STATE REVIEW OF DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 

Independent and private institutions in California ar/ eligible to award 
academic degrees if they meet one of three requi^einents : (1) accreditation 
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by a national accrediting association recognized by the United States Secre- 

by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges, or fcy 



tary of Educ 
the California 
tendent of Pu 
(Summary info 
3 below.) As 



oranittee of Bar Examiners; (2) approval by the State Superin- 
.ic Instruction;, or (3) authorization by the Superintendent, 
lation about these tjhree/ classifications is provided on Table 
j DGiow., nm iKfccussed below, the authoMzation prdvision has historically 
existed in California as a means by/which \both new educational institutions 
can be started and existing institutions can operate with little or no 
governmental oversight. The apj/roval provision is the highest level of 
State review, with an assessment made of the overall quality of each program. 
As discussed previously, the accreditation provision allows an institution 
to substitute periodic, peer review through an accrediting association for 
review by the State oversight agency — the Office of Private Postsecondary 
Education in the Department of Education. \. 



\ . . 

TABLE 3 Provisions for Degree-Granting Authority in California 
by Private Postsecondary Education Institutions as of 
January 1984 . \ 



Provision 

Agency Responsible 
for Oversight 



Type of Review 

Components of 
the Review * 
Process 



Length of Time 
Recognition 
Granted by the 
Agency ,1, 

Number of 
Institutions 
Involved 4^ 



Accreditation 

1. A nationally rec- 
ognized accredi- 
ting association; 

2. Western Associa- 
tion of Schools 
and Colleges 

3- California Com- 
mittee of Bar , 
Examiners 

Institutional 

Self study; peer 
evaluation; qual- 
ity assessment 
through the use 
of standards 
developed by 
member institu- 
tions 



Ten years 



185 institutions 
are currently 
accredited , 



Approval 

California 
State Department 
of Education, 
for the Super- 
intendent pf 
public Instruc- 
tion 



Programmatic 

Self study; peer 
evaluation; 
quality assess- 
ment through use 
of practices 
apd standards 
of accredited 
institutions as 
as criteria 

Three years 



Authorization 

California 
State Department 
of Education, 
-for the Superin- 
tendent of Public 
Instruction 



Institutional 

.Full disclosure 
statement; veri- < 
cation of truth- 
fulness and 
accuracy of this 
statement, but 
no evaluation or 
quality assessment 



Three years 



Source: Office of Private Postsecondary 
Education. ^ 



69 institutions 190 institutions 
currently offer are currently 
approved degree authorized 
programs 

Education, Californi* Department of 



ERIC 
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The approval process by the Department of Education involves thfe review of 
the institution and the certification that it has the facilities, financial 
resources, administrative capabilities, faculty and other educational exper- 
tise and resources necessary for the degree programs. Education Code Section 
94310(b) states that the Superintendent shall determine both" that M the 
curriculum is consistent i,n quality with curricula offered by established 
institutions" and M the course for which the degree is granted achieves its 
professed or claimed objective for higher education/ 1 As of January 1984, 
69 institutions have been reviewed by the Superintendent and approved to 
grant degrees pursuant to this section of the law. 

The yardstick utilized by the State Department of Education in the evaluation 
of educational programs is the practices and standards of "accredited insti- 
tutions of higher education, public and private, which offer similar programs" 
(California State ^Department? of Education, 1982, p. 21), Five criteria for 
approval are stipulated in the law and developed in more detail in the 
Administrative Code which the Department uses in its evaluation (California 
State Department of Education, 1979, p. 7): 

f- 

(a) Financial Stability . The institutions shall maintain assets 
sufficient to ensure capability of fulfilling the specific program 
to enrolled students. 

(b ) Faculty ^ Faculty resources shall include personnel who 
possess degrees from United States Office of Education recognized 
accredited institutions in the proposed degree major fields(s) and 
in sufficient number to provide the proposed educational services ♦ 

A 

(c) Cou rse of Study . The educational services shall clearly 
relate ILo the proposed degree (s) objectives, be comparable in 
scope and sequence to minimum standards of comparable degree 
programs in accredited institutions recognized by the U*S, Office 
of Education, and shall, in the judgment of the visiting committee, 
ensure quality educational services to the degree candidate. 

i 

(d) Facilities . Facilities must relate to the defined degree 
Objectives. The stated educational services define the needed 
facilities, and the visiting committee must express a judgment 
that the facilities available are sufficient to ensure the student 
quality educational services ♦ 

(e) Degree Requirements , The specified institutional require- ° 
ments for the degree(s) shall be evaluated against established 
standards for similar degrees in accredited institutions. The 
student is to be assured that the "degree so approved shall not 
deviate substantially from all other such degrees as a mark of 
learning,, although the processes in a particular institution may 
deviate markedly from those occurring in other institutional 
settings* 

The procedures for review utilized by the Department are similar to those 
used in the accreditation review process. Aft;er the institution prepares a 
self-study report, the Department assembles a committee of educators from 
accredited and approved institutions to visit the institution and review its 



educational program. The committee "report and staff recommendations are 
submitted to the Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions 
for its review and comment. (The Council is a 15-member advisory committee 
to .the Superintendent of Public Instruction on issues regarding private 
postsecondary education in Calif ornia^. Its .members, which include seven 
individuals who represent private institutions, are named either by the 
Senate Rules Corisnittee , the Speaker of the Assembly, or the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Three ex-officio members also serve on th*P Council, 
including the director of the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
or his or her designee.) Based upon the report prepared by the review team 
and the comments of the Council, the Superintendent can decide to approve 
none, some, or all of the institution's degree programs by the institution. 

While similarities thus exist in the standards and procedures of State 
approvsl and non- governmental accreditation, the two processes are not 
equivalent. For example, accreditation standards Include several criteria 
such as institutional integrity, governance and administration, and student 
services that are not included in the approval process. In addition, regional 
accreditation reviews the entire institution, while State approval reviews 
each program separately. For example, an institution that applies to have 
ten different degree programs approved by the Department may end up with 
only two .determined to have met State standards. However, under current 
State law, the institution may continue to offer the other eight degree , 
programs through the State authorization process, which includes no qualita- 
tive review of the institution. 

This aspect of the law is particularly confusing to the public, since an 
institution which carries the label of State approval for its educational 
offerings may have only one of a full range of programs actually approved by 
the State. Thus of the 69 institutions currently approved to offer degrees 
in California, 25 have also been authorized to offer other degrees without 
any qualitative review by the State. Among these 69 institutions, 25 offer , 
degrees primarily in the behavioral sciences, 12 offer degrees primarily in 
religion and theology, and eight offer degrees primarily in allied health. 
During the past four years, the Department has approved approximately 60 
percent of the degree programs for which formal application has been submitted. 
(Appendix D contains a detailed explanation of the State approval process, 
and standards and lists the degree programs approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction.) * - ° 

This State-approval process is substantially different from State "authoriza- 
tion" for the recognition of degree-granting institutions. "Authorized" 
institutions essentially operate in California without meeting any educational 
standards. They are required to demonstrate fiscal responsibility by main- 
taining $50,000 in net assets solely for the purpose of education and to 
make a public disclosure about several items including institutional objec- 
tives, the curriculum, faculty and their qualifications, physical facilities, 
and administrative personnel. But the authority of the State oversight 
agency is limited to verifying the accuracy of the disclosure statement, and 
the authorization to operate may be denied only if the disclosure is inaccur- 
ate. 

Approximately 180 authorized institutions currently offer degrees in Califor- 
nia. Whiles some institutions use this status as a means to beg|n an operation 
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before moving toward either State approval or aon- governmental accreditation, 
many choose to remain as authorized institutions, thereby operating relatively 
free of government regulation. The California Postsecondary Education 
Commission has been critical of the authorization provision of the Education 
Code , concluding in a 1981 report that "there is reasonable evidence to 
conclude that the integrity of academic degrees is being threatened by the 
educational program offered by some of the authorized institutions" (p. 11). 
In a subsequent report (1983a) , the Commission supported recommendations 
from a legislatively mandated committee to implement standards for the 
quality review of authorized institutions. 
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PART TWO 



CALIFORNIA STATE GOVERNMENT AND ACCREDITATION 

Historically, nongovernmental accrediting associations and State agencies 
responsible for postsecondary education in California have maintained a 
positive and constructive relationship. This relationship has been based on 
a mutual understanding that the licensure of institutions by the State and 
the accreditation of institutions by non-governmental associations serve« two 
very separate b^t complementary. purposes . 

• Licensure is a governmental regulatory activity by which the State grants 
institutions the authority to operate and award degrees and diplomas, and 
by which it determines that institutions have met minimum acceptable 
standards of educational quality and consumer protection^. 

• M Accreditation is the process of ongoing peer abd professional review of 

institutional operations that institutions may utilize as a means of 
improving their effectiveness and quality. , 

When educational accrediting associations initially developed in America, 
they were clearly voluntary, private associations. This situation has 
substantially changed, however, as a result of both public and governmental 
reliance on the judgments of these agencies, witt^, accreditation now having 
assumed many public responsibilities * For example, in California the State 
has increasingly turned to accrediting associations for specific assistance 
in the ^ol^^wing seven areas: * 
■* ; 

• assuring and increasing the quality of educational programs offered by 
public, independent, and. private postsecondary institutions in California; 

• monitoring independent and private institutions to assure 1 their compliance 
with, minimum standards for consumer protection and educational quality; 

• monitoring institutional refuhd policies to assure consumer protection; 

\ 

\ . « 

4 identifying institutions pnd programs which are worthy of. participating 
in State-funded student assistance programs; 1 

• identifying institutions which offer professional training programs of 
sufficient quality that they can be relied on in the licensure pf practi- 
tioners; N 

• identifying teacher education programs offered in California which are 
considered to be of sufficient quality to metit review by the State 
Commission on* Teacher Crcdentialing; and 

• monitoring the ^operations of out-of-state institutions offering educa- 
tional programs in California, to assure that these programs comply with 

# miairtum standards within the State fc^r educational quality. 
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But at the same time. State reliance on accreditation has led to some confu- 
sion/between the roles of accreditation and State approval in the areas of 
consumer protection, institutional eligibility for participation in finanqial 
aid programs, and the licensure of professional practitioners • Independent 
and private postsecondary institutions are now placed in the paradoxical 
situation whereby they can coAply With the^ighest available level of quality 
review by the State agency responsible for their oversight — the Office of 
Private Postsecondary Education in the Department of Education — but still 
not be eligible to participate in State-funded financial assistance programs, 
or enroll students who, upon graduation, are eligible to take State tests 
for licensure in various occupations. 

The~ California ^Postsecondary Education Commission believes that much of the 
State 1 s reliance on accreditation deserves endorsement and continuation 
rather than change. At the same time, it believes that the State should 
maintain a strong, rigorous process for the qualitative review of educational 
institutions as part of its constitutiohal responsibilities for the chartering 
and licensure of postsecondary institutions , /and that change is needed in 
the existing process to achieve this goal. As a result, in the following 
pages the Conmission offers conclusions and recommendations not only about 
the State's dependence on accreditation but also on its current policies and 
procedures for State approval. 



ASSURING AND INCREASING EDUCATIONAL QUALITY 

California relies on accreditation as an indicator of excellence in education. 
Accrediting standards are periodically reviewed and revised through a lengthy 
process of discussion among educators in order to identify the issues and 
practices that they feel underlie educational quality and institutional 
integrity. The accreditation process of the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges alone, for example, annually involves approximately 500 educa- 
tors from various institutions within California and selected western states 
visiting other educational institutions and talking with representatives of 
those institutions about methods to improve their educational program. 

In addition, accrediting asspciationa have a series of alternative actions 
available to them in helping stimulate accredited institutions to make 
changes necessary to maintain association standards, including the requirement 
of interim reports from or visits to institutions. Thus during the past ten 
years, the Senior Commission of WASC has issued 40 negative actions — 
either warning, probation, or show cause orders — with some of these negative 
sanctions applied more than once to the same institution. In two instances, 
accreditation was terminated but reinstated after the review process. 
During the same time, the Community College Commission has issued nine 
negative actions and has terminated the accreditation of four institutions. 
Thus the .major accrediting association operating in California not only has 
a process in place to work with institutions to maintain educational standards 
but utilizes sanctions when they are needed. 

Even though major independent and public institutions probably rightly 
a s sua* that WASC will neither terminate their accreditation nor use major 

* • 
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sanctions of warning, probation, or show-cause orders against them if it 
identifies weaknesses of quality, for them the accrediting process provides 
a meaqs for institutional self-study and peer consultation to improve their 
educational program. 

Another indicator of the role of accrediting associations in assuring quality 
is the number" of formal complaint^ filed against accredited and nonacci;edited 
institutions with the State oversight agency — the Office of Private Postsec- 
ondary Education in theState Department of Education. As Table 4 shows, in 
the pAstf three years 46 complaints were filed against institutions accredited 
by WASC, of which 24 (52%) were dismissed as invalid, four (9%) were corrected 
by the school, and 15 (33%) were referred to WASC staff for resolution. 
(Information is not available about the status of the remaining three com- 
plaints (8%).] During the same period, 417 complaints were filed against 
institutions accredited by national accrediting bodies (NATTS, AICS, and 
NHSC), with 176 of them (42%), dismissed as invalid, 91 resolved by the 
schools* corrective actions or by mutual compromise (22%) , 1 45 referred to 
the accrediting agencies for resolution (11%), and seven were referred back 
to the complainant for personal civil action (2%) ♦ Finally, a total of 936 
complaints were filed against non-accredited institutions . These data 
indicate that although accredited institutions enroll more students annually 
in ^lifornia than ^on-accredited institutions, considerably more complaints 
(approximately 67 percent in the past three years) ar'e filed against non- 
% accredited thin accredited institutions. 

■ \ 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission thus concludes that the 
State should continue to consider accreditation as a major method to monitor 
and promote educational quality. At the same time, the State should not 
rely exclusively on accreditation for this purpose. Among the State's 
public colleges and universities, campus and systemwide' offices have *$n 
important role to play in monitoring and promoting quality,* and their respons- 
ibilities should not be delegated to accrediting associations. The Chancel- 
lor's Office of the California/ Community Colleges is currently working on a 
joint project I with the Accrediting Commission for Community an^ Junior 
Colleges to define more explicitly their mutual responsibilities for monitoring 

/ 

TABLE 4 Tojtal Written Complaint Allegations Filed with the\3tate 

Oversight Agency Against^ Accredited and Non- Ac credited 

Institutions ix{ California, 1980-81 * 1982~83 



ERLC 



Institutions Accredited 

by Institutional 
Accrediting Agencies 
WASC NATTS ATCS NpSC 



Institutions 



Accredited 
by Other 
Agendas 

3 / 

j 

8 
26 
37 

♦Included in the total for "other Accrediting agencies." 
Source: Office of Private Postaecdndary Education. 



1980-81 


8 


31 


1981-82 


27 


66 


1982-83 


11 


38 


Total 


46 


135 
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Non^ Accredited, 
Institutions 



371 
344 
221 
936 



Total 

504 
582 
324 
1,410 



V 
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tfdupfttio.mil quality. Similar public discussions should be initiated by the 
systemwide administrations of the Stat* 4]niveraity and the University of 
California with the Senior Commission of '$ASC. But neither the Boarcj| of 
Governors^* the California Community -OolVgea^ nor the governing boards and 
administrative officers of the University and State University should dele- 
■gate to 'accrediting commissions their own responsibilities of assessment and 
improvement . the Commission therefore recommends: 

.* . v>V -. _ • t ' ; > ' : : .; . '•; 

\'- '[^qpMMENDATION 1. because ^non- governmental accreditation serves 
important functions that should be protected and^p re served , accred - 
.• ••V . itatibili should remain a nbn-govynmentai ac tivity , and the S tate 
should' not initiate activities designed to replace or inhibit its 
role in promoting educational quality . 

In addition, the State should maintain a sufficiently thorough quality 
review and approval process, for all independent and private institutions, so 
that (1) the public in general as well as other State agencies can rely upon 
this process in identifying institutions with worthwhile educational programs, 
(2) institutions can have the option to join or not join non-governmental 
associations", and (3) accrediting associations can continue their important 
activities without the fear of intervention by various political and economic 
interests within the State. 

The State Department of Education, in carrying out its approval responsibil- 
ities, has taken a major step in this direction by using some, of the" standards 
and practices of accredited institutions as guidelines for the review of 
non-accredited institutions. Mostover, it includes educators from accredited 
institutions in its visiting committees at most institutions.. A major 
weakness in this process, however, is that an institution may operate and 
advertise itself as approved when only one of several programs have been 
approved as meeting State standards of quality .-. Many of the schools which 
operate in this category are attempting to be creative and innovative in 
educational delivery systems, in range of programs offered, and in methods ^ 
of assessing learning. These institutions therefore need tim*e to stfcrt 
programs in order to determine whether or not they are going to be successful. 
At the same time, the public is entitled to protection from an institution 
that continually advertises itself as "State approved" but that offers only 
a few approved degree programs among its several offerings. 

The Commission believes that the maintenance of a Strong State review process 
neither lessens the critical importance of accreditation nor moves the State 
into the roleVf an accrediting agency or implies that accreditation and 
State approval ft^e equivalent. In order to assure and Increase educational 
quality in California post secondary education, the Commission therefore 
recommends : 



RECOMMENDATION' 2 . California should continue to utilize the two 
separate processes of non- governmental accreditation and State 
approval for independent and private institutions as they perform 
different yet complementary functions . Efforts should be made , to 
strengthen both processes Wherever possible . 
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• RECOMMENDATION 3 ♦ The State-approval process for degree-granting 
institutions should continue to be programmatic approval , but it 
should be revised to stipulate that an institution cannot advertise 
itself as having State approval status until all of its tjegrcc 
programs have been qualitatively reviewed and approved , b£ the * 
State's oversight agency . 

RECOMMENDATION 4. To provide an opportunity for an institution 
with inatitution-widg programmatic approval to add & new program 
on a tentative basis , after , operating with approval status for at 
least two year* , it should be^ligible to offer a maximum of one 
unapproved program for a period of no longer than thtee years . 
After that period , the program should be expected to achieve State - 
approval or be eliminated . 



MONITORING INDEPENDENT AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
TO ASSURE THEIR COMPLIANCE WITH MINIMUM STANDARDS 

Independent and private degree and non-degree-granting institutions are 
eligible to operate in California as a result either of accreditation by an 
accrediting association recogpized by the U.S. Secretary of Education or of 
-approval or authorization by the, Superintendent of Public Instruction or 
(for selected vocational schools) by the Department df Cdnsumer Affairs. 
Institutions that operate in California on the basis of their accredited 
status are not subject' to State oversight of their academic or vocational 
programs, and they are assumed to operate in compliance with),, the minimum 
consumer protection provisions require'd of non-accredited institutions ♦ 

This exemption from State oversight for accredited institutions creates an 
anomaly in public policy. While accrediting associations require that an 
institution be approved by the State before it can be accredited , California 
policy provides that after an institution is accredited^., it v is thereby . 
automatically licensed, and only in situations when there is "Substantial 
evidence of violation 1 * by the institution of the Qtandacds *of *the respon- 
sible accrediting agency can the State approval agency majfft "further investi- 
gation. In those situations when its investigation leads tft>^J^^co^cl\igion 
that the institution is violating these accrediting s»tyndards ; ? > the State 
agency has the option of publicizing t^e results of the investigation, 
requesting that the institution improve it* operations, or submitting the 
evidence to the Attorney General for possible fourt action v .However, accord- 
ing to an opinion of the Attorney General, it has "na authority to deny, 
suspend, ,or revoke/ for cause, an 'authorization to operate 1 with respect to 
a private postsecondary educational institution holding an accreditation 
. . (No. 79-415, October 10, 1979). The ability of the State to remove 
the license of an Accredited institution which is not in compliance with 
State law is restricted by current law, as that authority ha* v 1>e^n delegated 
to the accrediting associations. ' 

Since the enactment of the California legislation in 1977, thf Office of 
Private Postsecondary^ Education has sought unsuccessfully to remove the 



License of an accredited institution- that it considered to be in non-com- 
pliance with the Stated minimum standards • This inability of the State tq 
remove the license of an institution that is not in .compliance with State 
law differs significantly from the situation in other states, A Commission^ 
staff review of such other states as Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts , New 
Jersey, New York; Ohio, and Pennsylvania demonstrates that California is 
unique among them in giving up its statutory responsibility for the continued 
licensure of private institutions to a non- governmental agency. Similarly, x ' 
its practice differs from the recommendation of the Education Commission of 
the States in its 1973 Model State Legislation that although state^r should 
use accreditation as possible evidence of compliance with statutory minimum 
standards, a state should not abrogate" "its statutory responsibility through 
substitution of accreditation for independent review and action 11 (p. 12). 
Therefore, the Commission recommends: 

RECOMMENDATION 5 . The Static should continQg to rely on accrediting 
associations to exercise primary responsibility for the oversight 
of accredited independent and private institutions . Nevertheless , , * 
when available evidence suggests a reasonable probability of 
non-compliance bj an accredited institution with State standards 
for approval t the State oversight agency should work with the 
accrediting association to correct the situation .- The State 
agency should provide the accrediting association with all available 
evidence and request the association to provide rs written response i 
to the specific issues raised b£ the State . As a last resort , 
however , if the issues still remain unresolved after the accrediting 
association has had a reasonable period of time .to work' with the 
institution ; the State should have the authority , after exhausting 
all administrative procedures necessary to . insure the involved 
institution due process of law, to rescind the license % of an 
accredited institution whixih is not in compliance with State 
standards . 



MONITORING INSTITUTIONAL REFUND POLICIES 
TO ASSURE CONSUMER PROTECTION 



State law provides a set of minimum standards for consumer protection for 
student* and prospective students of private postsecondary institutions. 
Accredited Institutions, however, are exempted from compliance with these 
provisions, apparently on the assumption that the consumer protection stan- 
dards of the accrediting associations are higher than those maintained by 
the State £or non-accredited institutions. 

This asBumpt'idti is generally accurate in all areas except for tuition refunds 
for a student Withdrawing from an institution prior to completion of the 
course of study, Non-accredited institutions are required by the State to 
provide tuition refunds until 1 student has completed at least 50 percent of 
the course ,of study. Both the National Association of Trade and Technical 
Schools ana the Association rff Independent Colleges and Schools require, as 
* minimum , that* students be entitled to tuition refunds until they have 
completed over 50 percent of the course. However, public and independent 
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degree-granting institutions accredited- by other agencies Vary considerably 
from the minimum standard required. for non-accredited degree-granting insti- 
tutions. . 

• ..*«■-" ■ 

The Senior Commission of .the Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
requires that institutions have "a x well-pub l^ciied and uniformly admin- 
istered policy regarding fee refunds, consistent with customary standards' 1 
(1982, p. 50). However ,\ in pcactice, most refund policies of WASC-accredited 
institutions are less oriented toward the needs of the student than are 
non-accredited, degree-granting schools, and the policies vary considerably 
ftom the requirements maintained by national accrediting associations for 
thei* member institutions. 

Tke need for some uniformity in refund policy among both public and indepen- 
ydent institutions has been recognized by the American Council on Education 
/ and other national associations as well as by the California Posts^condary 
Education Cdramission. For example, in the Council's "Policy Guidelines for 
Refund of Student Charges/ 1 which were drafted by the National Association 
of College and. University Business Officers, the Council has recommended 
that M the institution should refund at least 25 percent of the tuition 
charge if written notification of withdrawal is made during the first 25 
percent of the academic period. M The Council also concludes that it is 
reasonable to "refund tuition charges on a sliding scale if a student with- 
draws from his or her program prior to the end of the first 25 percent of 
the academic period unless state law impofes q more restrictive refund 
policy 11 (American Council on Education, August 1979, p. 2). And in a previous 
report on State regulation of private postsecondary institutions, the Post- 
secondary Education Commission concluded that "private, and public degree- 
granting schools vary considerably in their refund provisions ; most are less 
oriented toward the . needs of the student than are accredited nondegree- 
granting private schools ... * There is a need for greater uniformity in 
minimum refund provisions so that students receive equal treatment in all 
postsecondary institutions" ( 1976 , p. 94). The Commission then recommended 
that policies should be adppted so that all accredited and non-accredited 
institutions provide partial tuition refund until the student has completed 
* 51 percent of the academic program. 

With one exception, students who attend all accredited and non-accr&dited 
degree-granting institutions in California are entitled to some refund of 
their tuition charges until they have completed 50 percent of the program. 
The only exception is students at those institutions accredited hy* WASC 
which have not voluntarily adopted such a policy, since WASC does not require 
any specific policy from its membet institutions. In contrast, the other 
institutional accrediting associations operating in California have chosen 
to adopt policies whic^ are even more restrictive than that required by the 
State. Because WASC-mfember institutions, differ greatly, ranging from large 
public universities to small single-purpose private institutions, a specijfic 
uniform refund policy is probably not desirable. Nevertheless, WASC guide- 
lines for its member institutions could be more helpful in stimulating/the 
revi'ew of existing policies to assure that diversity among the institutions 
does not jeopardize the legitimate rights o£ students* * 

v - » 

Therefore, in order to assure more equitable protection for students attend- 
irVg WASC-accredited institutions, the Commission recommends: 
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RECOMMENDATION 6. The Senior and Communiey College Commissions of 
the Wei tern Asjiociatioa of Schools and Colleges should review 
thftir current guideline! for tuition refund as well as the "Policy 
Guidelines for Refund of Student Charges" drafted by_ the National 
Associatiofr of . College and University Business Officers , to deter- 
mine if more "specific guidelines on this issue should be implemented 
by the two commissions . 



IDENTIFYING INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE TO PARTICIPATE 
IN STATE-FUNDED STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

California S^ate policy of relying on accreditation for determining institu- 
tional eligibility for participation in State-funded student assistance 
programs has resulted in the anomaly that some institutions that meet the 
highest existing State standards for licensure to sward degrees or diplomas 
cannot benefit from these programs because they have not applied for or have 
been denied recognition by non- governmental accrediting associations. 

At the undergraduate level, State law currently restricts eligibility for 
State aid programs to those institutions that participate in at least two of 
the federal government's three campus-based student aid, programs and whose 
students participate in the federal Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 
Program. The Legislature- adopted this policy' in order to maximize financial 
aid resources for students by requiring that institutions participate in the 
full range of federal assistance -programs, with State student aid funds used 
to supplement, rather than supplant, federal funds. One implication of this 
policy, however, is that the State has thereby adopted the federal eligibil- 
ity requirement that institutions be either accredited or candidates for 
accreditation by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or have their 
credits accepted on transfer by at least three accredited institutions. 

At the graduate level, State law specifically limits institutional eligibil- 
ity to institutions accredited by WA8C , the California Committee of Bar 
Examiners, or the American Osteopathic Association. In practice, the Student 
Aid Commission has also included institutions which are candidates for WASO. ... 
accreditation. Ye\>*ji^ at the undergraduate level, institutions approved 
only by the Superintendent of Public Instruction are ineligible. 

While the State should continue to utilize accreditation as one indicator of 
institutional quality, accreditation should not be mandatory for participa- 
tion ia State-funded aid programs. Instead, State-approved institutions 
with alP of their programs qualitatively reviewed and approved by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction should be eligible for consideration for 
participation in State aid programs. The current State policy of reliance 
on accreditation to determine institutional eligibility for financial assis- 
tance programs does not relate to the State's financial aid goals to maximize 
aid resources for, students, and it may exclude students who attend institu- 
tions which have been qualitatively reviewed by the State. Accordingly, the 
Commission recommends: 
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RECOMMENDATION 7 . The State criteria utilized to determine inati- 
tutiotial eligibility for participation in State-funded undcrgrad - 
) Uate »od graduate atudent aaaiatancc programs should be examined bjjr 

^the Student Aid ' Commiaaion during the next yelr . Thia examination 
ahould conaider the impact of modifying the criteria regarding 
inatitutional eligibility go that institutions qualitatively reviewed 
and approved by_ non-go vernmenta 1 accrediting associations or having 
inatitution-wide programmatic approval from the State oversight 
agency (aa provided in Recommendation 3 above ) are eligible for 
participation in the State / programs if " they meet all other Strfte 
requirement a . In prepajrjng thia review , the Student Aid Commission 
should include an analysis of the total coat for any changes in 
inatitutional eligibility for participation in State financial aid 
programs . with thia information submitted to the Legislature as 
appropriate . 



IDENTIFYING INSTITUTIONS AND- PROGRAMS FOR 
LICENSING PROFESSIONAL PRACTITIONERS 

State policy utilizes non-governmental accreditation as one criterion for 
licensing practitioners in the ten professions and specialized occupations 
identified in Table 5 on page 56. In seven of these ten fields — dentistry, 
medicine/ "physical therapy> podiatry, optometry, pharmacy, and chiroprac- ' 
tic — applicants must complete their education in programs accredited by 
the appropriate specialized agency. In the other three — clinical social 
work, educational psychology, and geology — graduation from aji institution 
with regional accreditation -is required. , In 11 others (Table 6, pages 
57-58), applicants must graduate from 'either an accredited institution or an 
institution, whose programs have been approved by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

As the information on Tables 5 and 6 indicate, State policy in the licensure 
of professional practitioners has generally been to rely upon specialized 
accrediting associations in the medical and health professions and either 
regional accreditation or State approval in other occupations. This State 
reliance on accrediting associations is generally both appropriate and 
reasonable, In the medical and healing arts professions, it is desirable to 
utilize the expertise of the specialized accrediting associations as a means 
of determining that practitioners have met dome predetermined standards 
prior to initiating their practice . It is also appropriate to utilise 
regional accreditation as an alternative to State approval as a means of * 
identifying institutions with adequate educational programs, „ 

0he only exceptions to this policy are two occupations — educational psychol- 
ogist and geologist — where the applicable licensing board requires gradua- 
tion from an institution with regional accreditation. This requirement ^that 
an ittAyOdual graduate from a regionally accredited institution before* they 
can sJRr the licensure exam is questionable, Since regional accreditation 
appli^^to the entire institutibn and not to specific programs, it does not 
provide explicit assurance n:hat particular programs will have met the specific 
educational standards of that profession. Therefore this Cosssission recommends: 
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TABLE 5 Occupations That Require Education at an Accredited 
Institution as a Requisite for Licensure 



Board 



. Occupation * 



Licensure Requirement 



Behavioral Science 
Examiners 



Dental Examiners 

of California 



Medical Quality 
Assurance 



Optometry 



Pharmacy 



1. Clinical Social 
Work ' 



2. Educational 
Psychologist 



3. Dentist 



4. Physician and 
Surgeon 



Podiatrist 



Physical 
Therapist 



Optometrist 



8. Pharmacist 



Geologists- 
Geophysicists 



9* Geologist and 
Geophysicist 



Requires degree from a program 
accredited by the Council on 
Social Work Education or an 
^institution vyith regional 
accreditation 

Requires degree from an insti-* 
tution with regional accredita- 
tion 

Requires degree from an insti- 
tution accredited by the Ameri- 
can Dental Association 

Requires degree from an insti- 
tution accredited by the Liaison 
Committee on Medical Education 

Requires degree from an insti- 
tution accredited by the Ameri- 
can Podiatry Association 

Requires degree from an insti- 
tution accredited by the Ameri- 
can Physical Therapy Association 

Requires degree from an insti- 
tution accredited by the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association 

Requires 'degree from an insti- 
tution accredited by the Ameri- 
can Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education 

Requires graduation and 30 units 
in geological sciences from an 
institution with regional 
» accreditation 



Chiropractic 
Examiners 



10. . Chiropractor 



^jRequires two years pre-chiro* 
practic education from* an insti- 
tution With regional accredita- 
and graduation from a chiropractic 
college recognized as a candidate 
for accreditation or accredited 
by the Council on Chiropractic 
' Education 
Source: California Poetaecondary Education Commission staff analysis > 
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TABLE 6 Occupations That Utilize Accreditation as One of 
Various Alternatives to* Meet the Educational 
'Requirements for Licensure 



Board Occupation Licensure, Requirement 



Accountancy 



1 . Accountant 



J 



Requires graduation from either 
an accredited or an approved 
institution, with a specified 
number of semester hours re- 
quired in the study of accounting 
for graduate of .the latter in-v 
stitutions. 



Architectural 
Examiners 



2* Architect 



Requires five years of education . 
and/or experience and more quali- 
fying credits are given if the 
degree is from an accredited 
rather than a non-accredited 
institution 



Bar Examiners of 
the State of 
California 



3* Attorney 



Requires graduation from an insti- 
tution accredited by the Cali- 
fornia Committee of Bar Examiners 
or the study of law for not lesi 
than four years , and not less 
than 270 hours per year in 'a law 
school authorized to confer pro- 
fessional degrees or, four years 
of study of law by correspondence 
at a school recognized by the 
Board or, four years of experience 
in California office of a member 
of the bar or chambers of a judge 
or, four years in a combination 
of the above. 



Behavioral Science 
Examiners 



Forestry 



4. Marriage, Fami- 
ly, and Child 
Counselor 

5* Forester 



Requires degree from an insti- 
tution with regional accredita- 
tion or State approval 

College or university degrees 
in forestry may be substituted 
for some 6£ the required quali- 
fying experience. A degree in 
forestry will be accepted from M 
any college or university that , 
qualifies for transfer credit j 
in the accredited forestry 
programs of either the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley*, 
or Huaboldt * State University* 
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TABLE 6* Continued 



Board 



Occupation 



I /censure Requirement 



Medical Quality 
Assurance 



Registered Dis- 
pensing Optician 



Speech Patholo- 
gist/ Audiologist 



8. Psychologist 



Research 
Psychologist 



Requires graduation from^a 
program offered by a school 
with regional accreditation 
or State approval 

Requires MA in the field from 
institution accredited by the 
American Speech and Hearing 
Association, or from an insti- 
tution with regional accredita- 
tion with a degree program in 
the field with at least one full- 
time staff in the area, or a non- 
accredited, school approved by the 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Examining Board 

Requires doctorate from an 
institution with regional 
accreditation or State approval 

>■ 

Requires doctorate from an 
accredited o\ State approved 
institution * 



Osteopathic 
Examiners 



10. Osteopath 



Professional 
Engineers 



r 



Veterinary 
Medicine 



11. Engineer 



< 



12* Veterinarian 



Requires graduation from an insti 
tution accredited either by the 
American Osteopathic Association 
or the Board of Osteopathic 
Examiners 

Requires graduation from an in- 
stitution accredited by the 
Accrediting Board for Engineering 
and Technology and two years of 
experience, or graduation from a 
nonaccredited program and four 
years of experience 

Requires graduation from a 
school accredited by the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation or, for graduates of non- 
accredited schools, one-year 
of clinical experience approved 
by the Board 



Source: California Postsacondary Education Commission staff analysis* 
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RECOMMENDATION 8. The expertise of specialized accrediting associ - 
ation* should continue to be used in the health professions as a 
means of screening out potential practitioners who have not met 
specific predetermined standards. In all othej? professions , 
graduation from an institution with re gional accreditation or 
institution-wide programmatic ^ approval | y the" State (as proposed 
in Re c omme nd a t i on 3) Should continue to be required as a means of 
identifying individuals who have potentially met the requirements 
for licensure . 

V 

% 

RECOMMENDATION 9 . The Behavioral Science Examiners Board and the 
Oeologist/Qeophysiqjsts Board should review their current practices 
that require graduation from a regionally accredited institution 
as a requirement for individi»als to sit for licensure examinations 
in educational psychology and geology , respectively . Consideration 
should be given to the utilisation of institution-wide programmatic 
approval the State as an additional means to identify institu - 
' ti Qas with adequate educational programs , 

« — 
The intended effect of Recommendation 9 is to promote a consistent policy 
among the State's licensure boards in their reliance on accrediting associa- 
tions, whilA, also allowing students from institutions with State approved 
programs to present themselves for the same type of evaluation made Of 
graduates from regionally accredited institutions. Neither Recommendation 8 
nor 9, however, assume that State approval and non- governmental accreditation 
processes are equivalent. 



IDENTIFYING QUALITY TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

California's Commission on Teacher (fredentialing (formerly the Commission 
for Teacher Preparation and Licensing) has the dual responsibility of approv- 
ing postsecondary institutions whose teacher education program meets its 
standards and then issuing credentials to persona who successfully complete^ 
programs at these institutions. Current State law implies that accreditation 
should be used as a criterion to identify institutions which merit review by 
the Commission, To illustrate, Section 44227 of "the Education Code states 
that "the Commission may approve any institution of higher education whose 
teacher education program meets the standards prescribed by the Commission" 
and Section 44226 indicates that Nl it is this intention of the Legislature x 
that the Commission consider for approval foV* credent i#l purposes ^credited 
baccalaureate degree granting institutions < . ." State law does not 
prescribe that the Commission approve only those programs operated by accred- 
ited institutions, yet the practice of the Commission is to Require regional 
accreditation. In reality, therefore, institutions which have been qualita- 
tively reviewed and approved only by the State^ Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or 6y national accrediting associations such as the American 
Association of Bible Colleges *re not eligible for Commission approval. 
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By eliminating all institutions without regional accreditation from consider- . 
ation as potential quality teacher education programs, current practice by 
the Commission on Teacher Credentialing perpetuates the contradiction that 
private postsecondary iostitutions with, programs which, are qualitatively 
reviewed and approved by one State agency (the Superinendent of Public 
Instruction) are not accepted by a different State agency (the Commission on 
Teacher Credentialing) as worthy of review for possible approval. In addi- 
tion, the current Commission practice excludes institutions with national 
accreditation, despite >the . directive in the law that it shall consider 
"accredited baccalaureate degree granting institutions." 

Arguments have been expressed against changing this, current policy of the 
.Commission on Teacher Credentialing. Considerable public disquiet exists 
concerning the quality of teacher preparation programs and the inclusion of 
more teacher education programs for aeview by the Commission might allow 
weaker programs to be established throughout the State. It is also argued 
/.that preparation for teaching requires a total, coordinated program from the 
entire institution and not simply a narrow specialized major. Consequently, 
'a total institutional review of academic offerings? is necessary, as provided 

through regional accreditation. 

i ^ . 

While the Postsecondary Education- Commission sees merit in these arguments, 
it does not feel that regional accreditation should be the sole determinant 
of institutional eligibility for review by the Commission on Teacher Creden- 
tialing as institutional accreditation by national associations and institu- 
tionwide programmatic approval by the State Department of Education also^ 
involve qualitative judgments by appropriate agencies. j 

ASSURING OVERSIGHT OF OUT-OF-STATE OPERATIONS / 

During the mid-1970s, colleges and universities began tile extensive develop- 
ment of off -campus programs, extending their operations across both state 
' boundaries and regional accrediting association boundaries . Some of these 
educational programs, however, were not offered at airycceptable level of 
quality, as COPA indicated in a statement in October l/976yp. 1): 



there is increasing evidence that at least a/ handful of colleges 
and universities apparently -have established off-campus degree 
programs that are not equivalent academically to similar programs 
on campus, and further that they have allowed these off-campus 
programs to operate without adequate supervision from the sponsor- 
ing institution. , 

The problems identified by COPA Included: 

• institutions sponsoring programs off campus for which they had no counter- 
parts on campus; 

a institutions offering off-campus programs that required little or no 
involvement or oversight by on-campus faculty, and in some cases, contract- 
ing out responsibility for the off-campus units to a non-academid authority 
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• institutions formalizing a differential standard of quality for credits 
^ earned off campus compared with those earned on campus; and 

• off-campus offerings ranging from relatively large permanent educational 
^ units to short-term programs consisting of one course, one faculty member 

hired locally, and a handful of students. 

California policy regarding the oversight of operations by out-of-state 
institutions has remained consistent during the past two decades. Non-accred- 
ited institutions from, outside California who sought to offer programs in 
the State have been required to meet the' standards maintained by the State 
oversight agency for all non-accredited institutions, The responsibility 
for the oversight <^f out-of-state accredited institutions has been delegated 
to the appropriate home accrediting agency. However, during the past ten 
years*, the regional accrediting commissions have adopted dissimilar approaches 
in responding to this issue, and consequently the public interests have not 
always been well^served in thia area, 

The regional accrediting associations, working through COPA, have made 
several generally unsuccessful efforts at agreement in response to this 
problem. The first was based on a "Memorandum of Agreement on Accreditation 
and Off-Campus Educational Activities' 1 adopted ^by COPA in August 1977 that 
provided policy guidelines for the regional associations, including the 
provisions that institutions file a report with. them at least 90 days prior 
to opening any new off-campus sites and that representatives of the accred- 
iting commission in the new region /'be invited to participate in any on-site 
evaluation conducted by Che accrediting 4 commission of the region in which , 
the parent institution is\ located" (COPA, 1977, p.U). A major weakness of 
the memorandum iffas the absence of a requirement that ail off-campus sites be 
reviewed, and in practice, the regional associations adopted different 
strategies in implementing the memorandum, | 

In 1981, in response to indications that the oversight of out*of-region * 
operations was still inadequate, a COPA subassembly of regional accrediting 
associations approved a statement of joint visitation procedures when the 
, home regional association visits a program in another region, Thid agreement, 
• which was actually a statement of current practice!, provided that in the 
/ review of out-of-region operations, the home regional association standards 
should be used and the accrediting decid^on would be made by the home regional 
association in reference to the entire institution. | In an effort to develop 
new policy directions, a proposal was adopted in principle "fdr each regional 
association to be responsible for all education programs operating in its 
region, including those programs of institutions from outside the region, 
with reports of evaluation going to the home regional for institutional 
action," This proposal was discussed further at subsequent meetings of 
COPA, but in Spring 1982, it was dropped because of a lack of consensus 
among the regional associations, 

The third and most recent effort was th$ approval in principle in October 
1982 by the directors of all six regional associations that (1) the home 
regional association would retain accrediting authority for all branches of 
* an institution, wherever located; (2) while the standards of the home region 

would be used in making a final accrediting decision, the standards of both 
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associations would be used in conducting the visit; and (3) the accreditation 
teams would include evaluations from both regions. While this Agreement was 
modified to some extent in April 1983, it remains the current policy recom- 
mended by COPA . 

Considerable variation exists in the accreditation standards utilized by the 
six regional accrediting associations . The Western and Southern Associations, 
particularly the former, have the most detailed and specific set of standards. 
At the other end df the spectrum, the North Central Association does not 
have standards for accreditation but rather utilizes four "intentionally 
general" evaluative criteria to make judgments about institutions^ The 
accreditation standards of the other three associations are presented in 
more general terms than those of the Western and Southern Associations. (A 
summary of the purposes and standards of accreditation utilized by the six 
regional associations is presented on Table 7 on pages 64-65.) This variation 
in , the accrediting standards is one reason why the various cooperative 
agreements among the six regional accrediting associations has not produced 
an adequate level of oversight of accredited out-of-state institutions 
operating in California. * 

The California Legislature took action in 1981, by requiring all out-of-state 
institutions desiring to operate in California as regionally accredited 
institutions to have their California-based operations accredited by WASC 
rather than any of the other five regional accrediting associations. Passed 
by the Legislature in 1981, this requirement became effective on July 1, 
1983, thereby allowing institutions two years' to move into compliance . 

During the six months in which the Senior Commission of WASC has been carry- 
ing out this new responsibility for accrediting out-of-state operations in 
California, it has found that of the six institutions which applied for WASC 
accreditation, only one had ever been visited by its home" accrediting associ- 
ation. The other five had been operating as accredited institutions without 
any on-site review by their accrediting association. Of the 32 accredited 
out-of-state institutions operating in California when the statute was 
adopted, 11 withdrew from California, five gained accreditation by national 
institutional accrediting associations, ten have applied for State authori- 
zation to offer degrees, five were granted accreditation by WASC for their 
California activities^, and one was denied WASC accreditation. 

The efforts by WASC to cooperate with the legislative request for an expanded 
role for WASC in the accreditation of out-of-state institutions has been met 
! with considerable resistance from the other regional and programmatic accred- 
iting associations. The Recognition Committee of COPA has indicated that, 
as a result of these new activities, WASC might be "engaged in accrediting 
activities which exceed the scope of its recognition," and has requested 
that WASC officials explain if there has been a change of scope, and, if so, 
to file an application for change of scope to include programmatic accredita- 
tion. In addition, the new WASC actions are viewed as a challenge to the 
existing inter-regional cooperation among the regional associations. To 
date, the Recognition Committee has not made any finding on this issue, and 
the Senior Commission has argued that no change in scope is involved. It is 
expected that over the next year, this issue will receive considerable 
discussion by various accrediting associations. 



Based on the above discussion, the Cojnmission offer^ the following conclu- 
sions: \ 

• ' m . v 

1. Existing inter- regjttfeal cooperaftive agreements awong.the six regional 
^accrediting associations do not provide necessary oversight of accredited 

out-of-state institutions operating in California because the accredita- 
tion standards vary among the six associations, with the Western Associ- 
ation having the most detailed and specific. Moreover, while the regional 
associations have tried to wprk together wherever possible, they have 
not always adopted a common strategy to implement the cooperative agree- 
ments . 

2. The change provided in the legislation calling fof the California-based 
operations of out-of-state institutions to be accredited by WASC rather 
than the other regional associations was necessary in order to accomplish 
State oversight of these institutions. Thus far, the process developed 
by WASC to implement this policy seems to.be working effectively, 

3. It should be anticipated that WASC officials will need to discuss this 
process with representatives of COPA and other regional and specialized 
accrediting associations, and therefore the possibility exists that 
WASC f s current accrediting procedures for out-of-state institutions may 
be altered! However, it is essential that two .key principles of these 

0 procedures be retained. Therefore the Commission recommends: 

RECOMMENDATION 10. Two important principles of the current WASC 
procedures for the review of Calif omia-bajsed operations of out-of- 
3tate accredited institutions should be continued : (1) the utiliza - 
tion of WASC standards as the basis for accreditation , with (2) the 
final accreditation decision made by the Senior Commission of WASC . 
These institutions should also continue to have the , option for 
either authorization or approval b£ the State oversight agency as 
„ an alternative for WASC accreditation. 



ENCOURAGING AGENCY OPERATION IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 



As a resillt of the c^ose relationship that has evolved betwe/yji California 
State government and non- governmental accrediting associations , these associ- 
ations have developed legal responsibilities to function in the public 
interest, not to act contrary to public policy, and to have fair procedures 
reasonably related to the purposes of accreditation. The continued success 
of this relationship requires both careful actions by the State not to place 
overwhelming demands' on the accrediting associations as well as continued 
responsiveness by the accrediting associations to act in the public interest. 
Among their responsibilities as representatives of the public interest, 
according to William Kaplan (1982), are these attributes : 
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TABLE 7 Summary of the Purposes and standards of Accreditation 



L, Purposas ofw 
Accrs41tation ^ 



2. Standards of 
Accrsditstion 



3. Specific 
Standards 
on Faculty 
Qualifications 
and 

Coups tsncy 



4. Spsclflc 
Standards on 
Institutional 
Govs manes 



3. Provisions 
for Non tradi- 
tional 

institutions 



4. Tsar UHam 
Standards Wars 
Adapt ad 



Mlddlt Statts AsiocUtlon 

To*att2*t that an institution 
is guldsd by wall-dsfinsd and 
approprialta objsctivss, that 
it Is sccomplishing tham 
substantially, and that it is 
so organitsd, staffsd, and 
supportsd chat it can bs 
axpsctsd to contlnus to do 
so . 

Standards ars prsssntsd In 
13 sraas: purposas and ob- 
jsctivss; progrssi; out corns* ; 
admissions and studant ■•r- 
vicss; faculty; organisation 
and administration} board of 
truatsss; rssourcss; library/ 
Issrnlng cantsr; plant and 
squlpmtnt; financing and ac- 
counting; innovation and *x~ 
psrimantstioa; and catalogs 
snd othsr pub 1 leaf ions* 
*Thssa standards ara rsla- 
tlvsly gsnsrsl. 

Faculty oust consist of ' 
cosipatsnc, profassfonally 
prspsrsd, intsrsstsd indi- 
viduals, aach fully raady 
to sec apt ras^onalblllty 
for maintaining ths hignast 
laval of 'profssslonal .com- 
pstsncs* 



Tha ovsrall control and 
support of an institution's 
plana and operation srs tha 
rasponalblllty of ths board 
of truatsss* Ths board is 
rssponslbla for ssslng that 
tha Institution is what It 
la intsndad to bs, tflat it 
fulfills ths purposas for 
which it vsS foundsd, and 
snsurss its continuance. 
Tha board la antrustsd with 
tha institution' a proparty 
and assets, as wall aa for 
upholding tha institution's 
rssson for bsing. 

all traditional and ooo- 
traditional institutions 
ars axpactsd to dsmonattsts 
thay comply with tha . r . 
"charact aria tics of extsl- * 
lanes In higher sducstjlon" 
which ara prsssntsd aa tha? 
qualities and char act aria- 
tics that distinguish / 
supsolor educational insti- 
tutional 



England Association 
(Institutes 

To. signify that an institu- 
tion has bssn carsfully 
avaluatsd and haa bssn 
found to follow bsslc adu~ 
catlonal policiss, prac- 4 
, ticss, and stsndsrds 
compsrsbls to thoss of 
othar nembsr institutions 
of its typs. 

Standards srs prsssntsd in 
"12 araasj objsctivss; 
svsluatloh and planning; 
organisation and govern- 
ancs; programs and instruc- 
tion; spaclal activities; 1 
fsculty; studant services; 
librsry./snd lsarning ra-* 
sourcsi; physical rssourcss; 
financial rssourcss; ethi- 
csl standards; and .publi- 
cations and sdvertlslng. 
Thsss standards ars rsla- 
tlvsly gsnaral. 



ftorth fontrsl Association 

To provlds public csrtlfl- 
cstlon thst an institution 
is of accsptabls quality. 



1978" 



Ths prspsration and quali- 
fication of all msmbsrs of 
tha instructional stsff 
should ba suitsd to ths 
f Isld and Isvsl of thslr 
ssslgnmsnts* Thoss In ths 
convantlonal acadamic 
flslds should hold sdvsncsd 
dsgrsss or prssant evidence 
of soholarship or crastlvs 
achlavsmsnc approprlats to 
thslr positions. 

Ths govaming board is ths 
lsgally conaclCutsd body 
which holds ths proparty 
snd ssssts of ths institu- 
tion in trust. It Is re- 
sponslbls for sustaining 
ths Institution snd Its ob- 
jsotlvss; It should exerclss 
ultimata and gansral control 
ovsr Its sf fairs.... Ths 
fsculty should havs a major 
rola In dsvsloping snd con- 
ducting ths academic program 
and In maintaining ths stsn- 
dsrds snd cduditiona which 
partsin dlrsctly to instruc- 
tion snd rssaarch. 

Montradltlonel institutions 
srs sxpsctsd to demonstrates 
that thay comply with tha 
intsnt of ths standards* 
"Institutions whoss poll- 
ciea, .practices, or rssour- 
ess "dif t ar slgnlf icsntly 
from* those dsscrlbsd in tha 
Standards or which maks ex J 
tansiva uaa of non tradition^ 
al f orbits, modes, or tsch-' 
ttiques of .sducstion, must 
prssant evidence that thsss 
srs sppropr^ats to hlghsr 
eduastlon, and ars effective 
(enough alternative) maans 
for achieving tha intsnt of 
* tha etanderdeV' 



Stsndsrds for sccrsdltstlon 
srs not provided. Inst sad, 
four intsntionally gsnsrsl 
svsluaclon crltsrls srs uaad: 
(1) ths institution hss clssr 
and publicly ststsd purposss, 
conalstsnt with Its mission snd 
sppropriats to s postsecondsry , , 
institution; (2) ths institution 
hss sdsquats human* financial « 
and phyalcal rssourcss to accom- 
plish its purposss; (3) It is 
sccompllshlng its purposss; snd 
(4) it can contlnua to accom- 
plish Its purposss. 

No standards in this arss. 



Mo stsndards In this arse. 



Each institution is to bs 
Judgsd oti ths basis jf its 
own purposss* and ths evalu- 
ation crltsrls ars s^ctrsmsly 
gsnsfsllisd. so that chsy ara> 
appllcabls to all typss of 
institutions. * 
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✓ 1981 



tESf COPY AVAILABLE 



K 



Utilized by thm Si 



Northwest Association 

To itteet that an Inatitution ' e 
own goal* are eourully conceived, 
ite educational programs have 
been intelligently devieed , Its 
purpoeee inr being accomplished, 
and the Institution le eq^ 
organized, staffed, and euppor*-' 
td that it should continue to 
merit such Confidence. 

Eleven ttaodarda ara utilixed; 
institutional objectivee and 
etatamant of purpoeee; finance; 
phyeicai plant, materially and 
equipment; Ubrary and learning 
reeourcee; educational program; 
continuing aducatlon and 
special Instructional acttvitiaa; 
Instructional staff; adminietra- 
tion; etudents; reeeerch; and 
graduate program. Tha etendarda 
art relatively general. 



Regional^Accrediting A& 
# • 

Southarn Association' 
(Colleges Comnlsslofl 

To attaat that an inatitution haa 
claar educational goale and objec- 
tives , maintaine a ayetem of educa- 
tional delivery that embracea and af- 
ford.! che nacaaaary learning, and em- 
ploye instruments for tha assessment 
of tha Attainments ofstudsnts that 
would be acceptable if independently 
axasilned by experts in tha field. 

Eleven standarda of accreditation ate 
utilised! Institutional objectlvee 
and etacaMnt of purpoeas; finances 
phyalcal plant, mflterlals, and equip- 
ment; library and learning reeourcee; 
aducatidna*!, program; continuing edu- 
cation and apaoial instructional ac- 
tlvitiaa; Inetrucfclajnai staff; admin- 
la tratlon; students; raaaarch; and 
graduate program. The standards are 
presented in coneidareble detail. 



0 Western Association 
(Senior Conmlsslon) 

To assure that an Inatitution haa 
clearly defined educational objec- 
tives appropriate* to higher educa- 
tion and conaistent with Commiseion 
standards, that it appoare in fact 
to be accomplishing them substan- 
tially, and can be expected to 
continue to achieve these objectives. 



Nine standards of accreditation are 
utilized: institutional integrity; 
purpose e; governance and adminiatra- 
tioh; educational programs; faculty 
ana 1 staff; library, computer, and 
other learning reeourcee; etudent 
services and activities; phyalcal 
reeourcee; and financial resources*, 
These standards ara preeented in 
coneiderabla detail, with specific 
requirements included. 



The 'prepare tij?J* and experience 
of che faculty are significant* 
factors In determining tha 
quality of an institution and 
shoald be such as to further „ - 
the purpoeas of the inatitu- 
tion. 



All teaching faculty members must ' 
have special competence in tha 
- fielda, in which they teach. This 
epec£41 competence le attested to 
by advanced study, culminating in 
appropriate advanced degreee, or 
by extenelve work experience in the 
teaching fields or in a profession- 
al practice which ia demonstrably 
-of hlgheat quality. 



Membera of eft faculty are qualified 
by training and experience co serve 
at the levale that the institution's 
purposes require. For example, doc-' 
toral candidates have reeearch euper- 
vieion from, faculty who have reeaarch 
experience and/or appropriate flald[ 
experience wall beyond their own 
dissertations . 



The governing board ehould have 
a clear idea of its genera i~ 
duties and responsibilities 
and should qeelt to define them 
in an official policy state-* 
tnant . A clear differentiation 
between the policy-making func- 
tion of che board and the ex- 
ecutive responsibilities of 
those who carry out theee 
pollciee is essential. 



Tha reeponelbllltle'e of the governing 
board include establishing broad in- 
stitutional pollciee, securing finan- 
cial reeourcee to eupport adequately 
che inetltution* s program, and selec- 
ting tha chief administrative officer. 
. . .There ehould be a claar differen- 
tiation between the policymaking func* 
tione of 'the governing boerd and the 
.raeponelbillty of thoee in charge of- 
administering theee pollciee. The 
chief adminietratlve office should be 
free to adminiater tha inatitution 
within tha broad pollciee laid down 
by £he .board. 



The governing board selecte a chief 
executive officer, approvee the pur- 
poeee of the inetltution, and concerns 
itself with the provision of adequate 
funds, Tha board is ultimately re- 
sponsible for the quality of the in- 
stitution through an organized system 
of Lnatltutional planning and evalua- 
tion. The role . of faculty in lnetitu- 
tlonal governance is both substantive 
and claArly defined. The role of 
students in lnatltutional governance- 
is clearly statW**n<P publicised . 



A eeparate set of policies 
and principles are praeented 

for nontradltlonal lnetitu- < 
tione, baead on the belief 
that, "at this early '-stage 
in tha development of non- 
traditional 'dagraej programs, 
"he prlnclplee, policies, and 
procedurea specified for ac- 
creditation raust be flexible 
and of an interim nature. 



Nontradltlonal inetitutlone ara ex- 
pected to meet tha same standards ae 
all other inat itutione « Variancea 
with tha atandarde are allowed on the 
beaie of (1) credible evidence that 
one or more specific elamente of the 
etandarda le educationally dysfunc- 
tional With reference to the uncon- 
ventional charactefe\etics of tha in- 
stitution or Ina program, and (2) 
credible evidence of evaluation pro- 
cedurae which certify the effective 
learning outcomes of students so aa 
to validate tha unconventional effort 
in terma of ita acceptable educational 
purpoaa. 



Nontradltlonal institutions are ex- 
pected to meet tha eaae utandarda ae 
all other inetitutlone. "Some lnsti- 
tutiona may find it difficult to 
comply precieely with the etandarde n 
which are usually more cloeely iden- 
tified with traditional practice. In 
euch cases, demonetration of equiva- 
lency of quality or acconrpliehment of 
tht» objective' of tha standards le tha 
responsibility of the institution. M 
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• Impartial and open membership available to both "traditional and non-tra- 
ditional educational institutions , requiring only that they comply with 
specific standards of quality, ' 

• Fireedom of their repreflienta^iyea from any actual or apparent personal or 
pecuniary interest in the outcbme of their decisions. 

t 

• Autonomy from political and economic interests either from within the 
f; organization or from the larger community outside of the organization so 

that decisions about accreditation are based solely on educational goals 
and standards . 

• Responsiveness to changing educational methodologies, learning strategies, 
and educational policy and needs, 

• Adequate educational and professional expertise to make informed decisions 
together with sufficient public representatives to prptect the impartial- 
ity of their decisions. (ft* 

After reviewing the structure and operation of accrediting agencies on these 
criteria, the Commission has concluded that improvements in two agencies 
will increase their effectiveness as representatives of the public interest. 

Committed of Bar Examiners 

The Committee of Bar Examiners plays a crucial role in the oversight of law 
schools in California, and because it is the only accrediting association in 
California created by statute and functioning clearly as a quasi-govern- 
mental agency, it is doubly imperative that its structure and operations be 
adequate. Its present organization and processes have two weaknesses: 

% 

• First, its members predominantly ipclude representativesr of thp legal 
profession but no representatives of accredited law schools. It/ is thus 
the only accrediting body operating in California that does not include 
such representation, and it can therefore be accused of not being suffi- 
ciently sensitive to the educational role of accreditation and of repre- 
senting to an unfair extent the interests of the profession, 

At the same time, however, difficulties would arise if representative* of 
accredited law schools were added to the Committee, as the Committee has 
many other functions beyond accreditation* including preparation of the 
California Bar Examination, supervision of the grading of these examina- 
tions, and action on/all applications not decided by staff review. If 
representatives of Accredited law schools had access to the examination 
process a* members of the Committee, the integrity of examination 
process might be suspect and conflict of interest might arise. While 
representatives of accredited law schools have an important and legitimate 
role to play in accrediting California law schools, potential conflict of 
interest situations should be avoided • 

• Second, lajf schools that contend that the Committee has violated its own 
criteria or procedures in decisions about their denial or termination of 
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accreditation hav# no recourse for the appeal of those decisions other 
than petitioning the California Supreme Court, and ^hearings by the Supreme 
Court are discretionary, 

In contrast, if any other accrediting association appears to violate its 
criteria or procedures in denying or terminating accreditation, an insti- 
tution may appeal *J£r review to COPA as well as ^o a Superior tdurt, 
Thus, law schools'Heeking or maintaining accreditation by the Committee 
of Bar Examiners are unique among California postsecondary institutions 
in- not having a formal appeals process available to them. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommends: 
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RE COMMEND AT I ON 11 . The Committee of Bar Examines Should establish 
4 separate committee , with the r capo ns i b i 1 i ty f o V accrediting law" 
schools , with the conroosition of this Committee similar to that of 
the American Bar Association , including aignif ica^n^representation 
from accredited institutions , In addition, the Committee should 
velop and implement an a ppeals process for institutions similar 
tj> that maintained b^ the American Bar Association. „ ^ 

\ . ; * . 
* i 

Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities 
of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges * V 

The Community College Commission of WASC has implemented an 'important reform 
during the past year to provide a formal process for the selection of Cpnunis- 
sioners that guarantees the involvement of faculty, administrators, and 
public representatives in the selection process. This process helps to 
maintain the image of this accrediting association as impartial, open, and 
autonomous . In contrast, the Senior Commission of WASC is the only regional 
accrediting association in the United States which is not a membership 
organization. The institutions accredited by the Senior Commission have no 
direct voice in the selection of Commissioners , Moreover , the various 
constituents of accreditation — the faculty, administrators, and public 
representatives — have ncr formal participation in the selection process, as 
currently exists for the Community College Commission of WASC, By placing 
the authority for the selection of the- Commissioners in the executive committee 
of the Western College Association (WCA an association of accredited 
institutions from 13 western states), the Senior Commission has adopted a 
process which is unique among regional associations and which can justifiably 
be perceived as relatively closed and tightly controlled. 

During the past six months, the Senior Commission has made two changes in 
the process by which its'members are selected. (These changes are presented 
in Appendix E, ) For the first time, in Spring 1984, all member institutions 
were solicited for nominations to the Executive Corifloittee <ff WCA and to the 
Senior Commission itself. In addition, a Western College Association Nomi- 
nating Committee has been established to select members of thfc Senior Com- 
mission, with a faculty and a public representative in addition to the t 
President-Elect of t|e WCA, the Chair of the Senior Accrediting Commission, 
and the WCA Executi* Secretary-Treasurer. Both of these changes are steps 
in the rigbt direction to make the governance of the Senior Commission a 
more open process. 
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Thus the Postsecondairy Education Commission recommends: 



RECOMMENDATION * 12. The Senior Commission of WASC should continue 
to review its current process for the selection of commissioners 
and examine tha processes used by other re gional accrediting 
associations to determine if there is a method of more directly 
involving the member institutions and the various constituencies 
of accreditation in thft selection of commissioners ♦ 



RELATING SPECIALIZED ACCREDITATION TO 
^ ' INSTITUTIONS AND INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES 

Pages 33-35 of this report have discussed the considerable disagreement in 
' the education community about the overall merits of specialized accredita- 
tion. While this disagreement is shared by California educators, official 
policy in the postsecondary community has encouraged the expansion of special- 
ized accreditation on the campuses. 

The California State University has been strong in support of expanded 
programmatic accreditation among its 19 campuses. In April 1968, its Trustees 
adopted the following resolution emphasizing the importance of accreditation: 

WHEREAS, It is the policy of the Board of Trustees to assure 

that development of instructional programs is of high m 
quality; and 

WHEREAS, Accreditation of certain instructional programs by 
national professional accrediting agencies serves to 
establish and: maintain high academic standards; now, 
therefore, be it ^ 

'RESOLVED, By the Board of Trustees of the California State Colleges, 
that each State College be encouraged, in cooperation 
with the Office of the Chancellor, to seek accreditation 
of appropriate instructional programs by national 
professional accrediting agencies; and be it further 

* *» 

RiSOLVED, That the Office of the Chancellor ascertain and budget 
£*i each State College the anticipated annual costs 
involved in such accrediting procedures. 

Further action was taken py the State University Systemwide office in January 
1975, with the adoption of a report of the ad 4 hoc Committee on Academic 
Standards — a committee established by the Board of Trustees — which 
contained the following comments and recommendations; 

The ad hoc Committee on Academic Standards, while applauding the 
increased number of accredited subject aread, wishes to encourage 
further efforts to earn accreditation in subject areas not now 
accredited by nationally recognized accrediting bodies. It is the 
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Committee's opinion that evaluation of subject at 6a prorgrams by 
> such external agencies provides invaluable review of qualitative 
aspects of curricula. Therefore , the Committee recommends that 
% each campus Ptesident submit periodic reports to the Chancellor 
outlining the progress of departments or are^s of study toward 
accreditation by approved accrediting agencies (where such agencies 
exist) , or indicating why they havtf not sought or have not, attained 
accreditation; 

And, 

the Committee recommends that the Chancellor's Office continue to 
issue an annual report, of curriciilar programs available for accred- 
itation, those accredited , and those not 'accredited. 

Partially as a result of encouragement from the Chancellor's Office, State 
University campuses have expanded their invoJrvameEit with specialized accred- 
iting associations. Tn addition, the Chance ll^r^s^f^ice has adopted the 
policy that a department must have programmatic accreditation before a 
master degree program can be added to an existing undergraduate program. As 
a result, systemwide budgeting for specialized accreditation has increased 
from $169,103 in 1981-82 to $312,687 in 1984-85 , with the latgest amounts 
being expended for programmatic accreditation in business, social work, and 
nursing (Table 8, page 70). To provide consistency with funding of campus 
requests for. programmatic accreditation, the Chancellor's Office had adopted 
the policy "that funding would be provided only to those agencies recognized 
by COPA. In June 1981, however, the Board of Trustees revised this policy 
by adding the National Association of Schools of Theatrt despite its lack of 
COPA recognition for accreditation of theatre arts programs. The Chancellor's 
Office neither encourages nor discourages campuses in seeking recognition of 
other non-COPA-approved agencies, such as the American Chemical Society and 
the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 
State University programs that hold accreditation from such agencies do not 
receive explicit budget support for accreditation expenses. Rather, the 
campuses or departments involved use existing resources to accommodate the 
added expenses. 

In ^contrast to the State University, the University of California has not 
adopted a systemwide policy on whether or when a campus or program should 
seek specialized accreditation. These decisions are made on the campus 
level, based on faculty and administrative perceptions of the usefulness of 
such accreditation. Practices among the University campuses vary consider- 
ably, with the Berkeley campus maintaining accreditation from 12 specialized 
agencies and the Santa Cruz campus not having membership with any specialized 
accrediting associations. The nine University campuses expend approximately 
$140,000. annually to meet the direct costs of specialized accreditation 
(T^bJtes 9 and 10, pages 71 and 72). This approximate expenditure does not 
include the cost of college staff time involved in the visits and the prepa- 
ration of the self-study report. Since data over the past years are not 
available for the University pf California, an assessment cannot be made of 
the trend of financial implications of the expanding utilization of special- 
ized accreditation within this segment. 

Data are not currently available from the California Community Colleges 
about the direct costs of specialized accreditation. Decisions ¥ about the 
application for specialized accreditation are made at the college level, 
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with the # primary determinant related to State licensure requirements. When 
graduation from a program with specialized accreditation, is required for 
licensure, colleges seek the required, accreditation- Specialized accredita- 
tion ini the Community Colleges thus tends to be' limited to the health profes- 
sions , ' primarily with the American Medical Association, the National Associ- 
ation for Practical Nurse Education, and the American Dental Association, as 
Table 11 on page 74 shows. ' 

The annual direct costs of specialized accreditation in California's public 
four-year colleges and universities is slightly less than $500,000, and this 



TABLE 8 Accreditation Budget, California State University^ 
1981-82 Through 1984-85 

Program 



/.V 



Accounting 
Architecture 
Art 

Business 
Chemistry 

Community Health Education 
Conatruction Education 
Dietetics 

Engineering/Engineering Technology 
Forestry 

Health Servicte* Education % ~* 
Home Economics 
Industrial Technology 
InteriQr Design 
Journal isjn ' 
Landscape Architecture 
Li>ra£ianship 0 * 

Medical Technology 
Music 
Nursing 

Occupational Therapy \ 
Physical Therapy 
Public Health 

Radiation Technology '„ 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
Social Work 

Speech fcithology and Audiology 
Teacher Education (NCATE) 
Theatre Ajrts ) 
Total Specialized Accreditation 

University (WASC) 

TOTAL, All Accreditation 

Source: Office of the Chancellor, The California State University. 



1981^82 


1982-83 


1983-84^*-1984-85 


• 




$ 9,144 


$ 26,060 


$ 2,565 


$ 3,275 


674 


700 


9,230 


8,075 


17,962 


6,100 


25,425 


40,250 


38,869 


73,720 • 


5,900 


• 

150 


5,846 


150 




2,575 






1 800 


3.600 


2,980 


. 800 


15 , 000 


29,045 


6 903 


13 .435 


1 700 


3,190 




200 


200 


5,019 


900 


5,380 


7,200 


9,795 


1,800 


200 


200 


7,230 


7,720 


800 


8»,350 


4,681 


2,0,450 


2,150 


9,350 


14,039 


14,700 


2,200 


2,400 


673 


700 




2,720 






2,250 


4,375 


8,162 


4,595 • 


12,340 


8,060 


13,139 


19,600 


*21,690 


22,675' 


29,902 


35,305 


2,065 


200 


192 


3,870 


2,880 


150 


3,673 


900 


10,550 


6,000 


13,606 


13,250 


. 1,815 


450 


. 337 


' 350 


• 1,000 


6,190 


8,018 


1,000 


22,880 


23,440 


24,369 


33,550 


11 ,920 


10,400 


11,037 


10,170 


8,863 


22,837 


' 16,681 


17,856 






5 ,006 


$169,103 


$211,867 


$256,121 


$312,687 


$ 72,866 


$ 78,160 


$149,428 


$144, 570 


$241 ,969 


$290,027 


'$405,549 


$457,257 
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TABLE 9 Annual Fees for Accreditation, University of 
California, 1983~84 



Accreditation Board for Engineering 
and Technology, Inc. 

American Assembly of Collegiste Schoola 
of Bualaaaa* 

Aaaoclatioa of African Law Schools /Aswrrican 
Bar Assoclstion , 

American Medical Aaaoclatioa 

Aaalataat to Primary Car* Phyjlclaaa 

Madlcal Technician 

Medical Record Adninis trstion 

Rsdlstlon Therapy Technology 

Cytology * 

Phyalclaa Programs 

Association of Aaiarican Dentsl Schools/ American 
Dental Aaaoclatioa 

National League for Nuralnp, lac. 

iricaa Council on Pharmaceutical Education 

irlcan Veterinary Medical Aaaoclatioa 



Campm and Fees 

Berkeley, 8150; Davis, $150; Irvine, 5100; 
Santa Barbara, $U5 



Accrediting Commission on Kducatioa for 
Health Service* Admlnlatratioa 



irlcan Dietetic Aaaoclatioa « 

, Graduate 
Uadergraduate 

Couacll on Education for Public Health 

Accrediting Couacll oa Kducatioa la Journal!** 
and Mass Communication* / 

Society of American Foreatera 

Ammrlcan Planning Aaaoclatioa 

American Society of Landscape' Architect* 

National Architectural Accrediting Board, Inc. 

irlcan Library Aaaoclatioa 

irlcan Psychological Aaaoclatioa 

Council on Social Work Kducatioa. 



American Speeca-Language-Waarinf? A**oci*tioe 
Total, Specialized Accreditation 



.v 



Total 
^ Sy^|ewpj^e 

$ " 525 



VASC 



Total, All Accreditation 



3,060 

i 

11,405 



930 



550 ; 
350 v 
400 
300 



Berkeley, $1,850; Loa Angelaa, $1,210 
Berkeley, $4,000; Davia, $3,210; Loa Angelea, $4,195 

Davis, $450; Loa Angela*, $500 
Davis, $250; Loa Angeles, $300 
Loe Angela, $350 
Loa Angelas, $400 
San Francisco, $300 

Davis, $15,660; Irvine, $17,000t Loa Angeles, 315,660 
San Francisco, $15,660 

« 

Loe Angeles, $500 

Los Angeles , $1,375; San Francisco, $1,375 
San Fraaclaco, $3,500 
Davis, $2,000 

• * 

Berkclev, $500 

<* 

Berkeley, $500 i 
Berkeley, $150 

Berkeley, $3,040 

Berkeley, $300 

Berkeley, $801 

Berkeley, $410 / 

Berkeley, $865; Davis, $865 

Berkeley, $2,355; Loe Angeles, $1,260 

Loe Angel aa, $253 

Berkeley, $575; Loa Angelee, $525 

Berkeley, $3,000; Loe Angeles, $2,380 

Santa Barbara, $200 

Berkeley, $18,456; Davis, $22,585; Irvine, $17,100; 
LegiAngeiaa, $28,908; San Francisco, $30,135; 

SeAa Barbara, $325 $108**09 

Berkeley, $3,650; Davis, $3,650; Irvine, $3,650; 

Loe Angeles, $3,650; ftlverelde, $2,204*- San Diego, $3,740 

San Francisco, $2,500; Ssnts Barbara* $3,300; 

Santa Crua, $3,100 ^ $ 29,640 

Berkeley, $22,106; Oavis, $26,235; Irvine, $20,750; 
Loe Angelaa, $32,558; Riverside, $2,200; Sao Diego, 
$3,740; San Francisco, $32,635; Santa Barbers, $3,825; 



63,980 

> 500 
'2,750 
3,500 
2,000 

500 



500 
150 

3,000 



300 
v 80l 

410 
1,730 
3,615 

253 
1,100 
5,380 

200 



Santa Cnu, $3,100 



$137,849 



Source* Office of tike President, Univertity of California, 
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TABLE JO Most Recent Costs and Frequency of Accreditation Visits 
University 6f California 



Accreditation Board for Bnfcineoriag 
and Technology, Inc. 



Cagguf and Fees 



BtrMlty, $9,230, 3-6 yra.; Davia , $8,325, h yrs. 
Inriae, $6,000, 5 yrs.; San Diego, $6,050; 
Santa Barbara, $3,150, 6 yrs . 



Aattricsn Inatltut* of CheaUcel Engineering Berkeley, $923, 6 yrs. 



approximate 

Average 
Annual Costf 
Systejaxlde 



$ i,555 

* ' 154 



AairijciQ Aaaembiy of Collegiate 3choola 
of Buainaaa 

Aaaociation of American Law Schools/ 
American Bar Aaaociation 

American Magical Aaaociation 

Aaat stent to Primary Care Phyaician 

Medical Technician 

Radiation Therapy Technology 

Accrediting Cpaaeiaeion on Graduate 
Medical Education 

Aaaociation of American Dental Schools/ 
Aiaerican DaotaL Aaaociation 

National League for Nursing, Ice. 

American Council on Phsrmeceutical Education 

AaMirican Phyaical Therapy Aaaociation 

Aaaiicia Veterinary Medical Aaeoc/atlon 

Accrediting Coeaiiaaioa on.fcducation 
Cor Health Service* Administration 

Aaerlcan Oietatic Aeeociation 

Graduate 
Undergraduate 

Council on Education for Pub\lc Health 

Aewrlcan Optoaetric Aaaociation 



Berkeley, $2 f 000, 10 yra.; Loa Angelaa, $5J)00, 10 yra. 
Berkeley, $2,500, 5 yre.; Davia, $4,044, 7 yra.; 
Loa Angelas, $5,727, 7 yra. 

Davia, $250, 3-5 yrs . ; Los Angeles , $800, 3 yra. 
Devis, $300, 5 yra.; Loa Angeles, $500, 5 yrs. 
Loe Angeles, $750, 3 yra. 

Sao Diego, $900-$1,400, 3 yrs . 
Loe Angeles, $8,437, 10 yra.; San Francisco, 
$9,300, 7 yra. 

Loe Aageles, $1,500, 8 yra.; San Franciaco, 
$2,416, 8 yra. 
Sea rrencieco, $900, 6 yrs. 
Sea rrencieco, $300, 5 yrs. 
Davis, $1,783, 7 yra. 

Berkeley, $3,000, 5 yrs. 

Berkeley, $3,000, 5 yra. 
Berkeley, $500, 5 yrs. 

Berkeley, $5 ,000-$6,000, 7 yrs. 
Berkeley, $100, 5-7 yra. 



Accrediting Council on Education in Journalieei Berkeley, $2,700, 5 yra. 



^American Society of Landecape Architects 
Hational Architectural Accrediting Board, Inc. 
American ttthxary Aaaociation 
American Peychologicsl Association 

1 Council on Social Work Education 
American Speech-Unguage-Reering Aaaociation 
Total, Specialised Accreditation 
WASC 

Full Accreditation (10 yeere) 
5th Year Raviev 



Berkeley, $3,000, 5 yra/> Davia, $1,783, 5 yrs. 
Berkeley, $3,600, 5 yre.: Loa Angalee, 37,000, 5 yrs. 
Berkeley* $5,400, 5 yra. ^ 
Berkeley, $1,500, 5 yre.; Lqa Aagelea, $l,!i00, 5 yrs. 
Berkeley, $4,800, 7 yra.; Loa Angeles, $5,100, 7 yrs. 
Santa Barbara, $1,000, 5 yra. 



Berkaley, $11,500; Davia, $17,600; Irvine, $9,200; 
Loe Angela*. $34,568; Riverside, $3,300; San Diego, 
$9,730; pant* Barbara, $13,700 

Rivera ide, $1,662; 3in Diego, $6,000; 
Sea Franciaco, $1,050 



Total, 1 All Accreditation 

Seurce; Office of the Preeldeat, Unlirereity of California 



700 
2,045 



320 
160 
250 

3*3 

2,217 

490 
150 
60 

1 255 

I 

! 600 

\ 1 

\ 600 
100 

786 

, 17 

540 

957 

2,120 

1,080 

600 

1.414 

300 

$22,753 



9,962 



1,742 
$34,457 
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figure has been increasing 'annually. While no detailed assessment has been 
made as to whether this expenditure is a worthwhile investment of public 
funds, Commission staff discussion^ with faculty and administrators indicate 
a' strong consensus is that specialized accreditation is a positive factor in 
promoting a quality curriculum and faculty. j 

However, this strong endorsement of specialized accreditation was accompanied 
by some important reservation's about the operations of some of the specialized 
"agencies, These reservations included the following: 

• The accrediting standards of a few professional associations impose 
unreasonably specific requirements ^Dn the curriculum, and thereby take 
decisions about curriculum content out-of-the-hands of the postsecondary 
institution, 

• The accrediting standards of several professional associations impose 
unreasonable requirements for facilities and staff of small institutions, 
and this thereby results in the reallocation of resources within these 
institutions in response to the demands of accrediting associations. 

While larger institutions have the resources to provide these facilities, 
smaller institutions are considerably more limited. To provide the space 
needed for one accredited program, space is taken from another program. 
While this effort enhances the program which is accredited, those programs 
which are not accredited .ajtne ^weakened as they lose resource^. As a 
consequence,, limited instife!u1$6nal resources are being ^llocfy.ted in 
response to pressured /fronts-he accrediting associations. ; A ; ; /..' ' 

• Specialized accreditation team members sometimes "Impose arbitrary require- 
ments over and above the standards of the association itself. Members of 
visiting teams typically include representatives of large universities 
tions, and consequently they sometimes use inappropriate standards in 

>J their judgments about the small institutions. \ ■ 

I 

• Considerable duplication occurs in the various planning and review efforts 
, required by the specialized accrediting associations, systemwide offices, 

and various State agencies such as the Commission on Teacher Credentialing. 
Improved coordination is needed so that, for example, self studies prepared 
for the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education also 
s satisfy the information requirements of the Commission on Teacher Creden- 
tialing, 



In response both to such problems associated with specialized accreditation r . 
as well as the increasing expenditures made by public institutions for 
membership in these specialised accrediting agencies, the Commission recom- 
mends: «! 



RECOMMENDATION 13. The systemwide offices of the three public 
segments, should review their policies regarding the role of accredi - 
tation , with special attention to those specialized accrediting 
associations with standards and criteria for membership that are ^o 
specific and intrusive as to limit campus authority over curricul um" 
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TABLE 11 Specialized Accreditation of California Community 
Colleges and Programs, 1982 i \ . 



- Agency 

» 

American Board of Funeral Service Education 
Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology, Inc, 

American Dental Association 

Dental Assisting 
Dental Hygiene 

Pental Laboratory Technology 
American Dietetic Association 

American Medical Association 

Asaistaat to Primary Care Physician 
Medical Assistant 
Medical Record Administration 
Medical Record Technology 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Paramedic/EMT 
Physical Therapy ' 
Radiation Therapy Technology 
Radiologic Xechaology 
Respiratory Therapy 

American Veterinary Medical Association 
Animal Care Technician^ 



/ 



National Association for Practical Nurse Education and 
Service, Inc. 

National League for Nursing, Inc. (Associate Degree Programs)' 
TOTAL ' } "' ""' /' 



Number 
AccrecH ted 

l 



29 
9 

6* 



3 

14 
1 
4 
1 
1 

. 1 
1 

19* 
14 



6* 

31 
13 
159 



*Plus one candidate for accreditation. * 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission, 1983b, pp. 191-212 
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and resource allocation . Campuses should be encouraged to 
take the lead within specialized accrediting afrpociations to 
modify those standards and practices which are particularly 
Intrusive into campus authority . If these efforts are unsuc - 
cessful , campuses should consider terminating their membership 
In t hes e associations until such standards are modified, and 
students and the public should be informed about the reasons 
for this voluntary termination . 



RECOMMENDATION 14. The systemwide offices and the campuses of 
the three public segments should give special attention to the . 
need for campuswide coordination of accrediting activities to 
facilitate cooperation , communication , and common planning for 
phased or joint evaluations by institutional and s pecialized 
accrediting associations in harmony with the institutions ' own 
planm n g and evaluation cycles .' 



j. 
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APPENDIX A 



Standards for Accreditation 
Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges 



(Note: These standards are excerpted from pp. 14-55 of the Commission's 
Handbook of Accreditation , March 1982 Edition. Not included he*re are the 
specific subsections of each part of the standards, which spell out in 
greater detail the obligations of institutions under the standards.) 



STANDARD ONE: INSTITUTIONAL INTEGRITY 



I 

( 

\ 

l 



Standard 1,A. Ethical Principles and Practices, The institution 
demonstrates honesty and integrity in its relations with the institution' 
constituencies, including students and the public. 

Standard l.B* Commitment to Academic Freedom, In its policies and 
practices, the institution Remonstrates its commitment to academic 
freedom*. 7 \ 

Standard 1,C. Truth in Institutional Publications and Representations. 
Through catalogs, bulletins, handbooks, and the like, students and the 
public are provided with clear, accurate, and helpful information about 
programs, course offerings, and alternatives available to assist students 
in attaining their educatipnal personal goals. 

Standard l.D. Relationship with the Commission* In i£s relationships 
with the Commission the institution demonstrates honesty and integrity, 
complies with Commission standards, policies, guidelines, and is respon- 
sive to Commission requests* 



STANDARD TWO: PURPOSES 



Standard 2. A. Clearly Stated Purposes* The institution is guided by 
clearly stated purposes, which are appropriate for higher education and 
consistent with Commission standards * 

Standard 2.B. Distinctive Purposes. The statement of purposes defines 
the distinctive character and nature of the institution. 
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STANDARD THREE: GOVERNANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 

* ■ «** 

Standard 3. A. The Governing Board. The governing board* selects a 
chief executive officer, approves the purposes of the institution, and 
concerns itself with the provision of adequate fundd. It establishes 
tftoad institutional policies. The board protect* the institution from 
external pressures antithetical to academic freedom a£d institutipnal 
autonomy and integrity. The Board is ultimately responsible for the 
quality of the institution through an organized system of institutional 
planning and evaluation. It discriminates among roles and responsibili- 
ties of various persons or, bodies, and provides stability "apd continuity 
to the institution. 

Standard 3.B. Organization of Administration. Administration of the 
institution is organized to serve its avowed purposes effectively. 

Standard 3.C. Rble of Faculty. The role of faculty in institutional 
governance is hoth substantive and clearly defined. 

Standard 3.D. Role of Students. The role of students in institutional 
governance is clearly stated and publicized. 



STANDARD FOUR: EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, 



Standard 4. A. General Requirements* vt Jhe attainment of quality in 
-educational programs is central to accreditation. Institutional policies 
and procedures designed to assure and maintain high quality in all 
aspects of the institution, including its delivery of aervices off- 
campus or in nontraditional modes, are of utmost importance in accredi- 
tation ajid are a direct and unavoidable responsibility of every accred- 
ited institution. 

If innovative or nontraditional programs exist, evaluation devices and 
quality controls provide reasonable assurance of outcomes equivalent 
superior to those of more traditional programs. 

Standard 4.B. Academic Planning. Academic planning is directed toward 
institutional purposes, is systematic, involves representatives of all 
appropriate segments of the institution, and provides the rationale for 
projected use of hum^n, financial, and physical resources. 

♦ * 

Standard 4.C. Undergraduate Programs. Undergraduate degree programs/ 
while adhering to the principles in Standard 4. A. , share a commonality 
of cqmponents--general education, a major field,' and elective opportu- 
nity— -with an emphasis on education for humane, ethical, and competent 
participation in society. 

Standard 4.1). Graduate and Professional Degrees. Graduate and profes- 
sional programs, whether offered on or off-campus, whether parts of a 
university or free standing, offer coherently designed programs of 
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study which are guided by appropriate and well-defined educational 
objectives . ♦ ' 

♦ -a 
Standard , 4, E. Admissions and detention. Admission and retention 
policies and procedures are clear and well-publicized, are related to 
educational purposes, and ar^, designed to s select and regain students 
'< who are likely to benefit from the educational program of \he institu- 
<;/tion. These policies and procedures apply equally to sttudents ir- 
regular and special degree programs. 

$ 

Standard 4.F. Student Learning, Academic Credit, and Academic Records. 
Evaluation of student learning or achievement and awarding of credit 
are based upon clearly stated and distinguishable criteria. Academic 
records are accurate, secure , ^comprehensive , and comprehensible, /^v 

Standard 4. G. Research. Research activities of faculty and graduate 
students are consistent with and supportive of institutional purposes 
and educational programs. . ' '„ 

Standard 4.H. Special Programs and Courses for Credit. All off-campus 
and oth^r special programs 1 providing academic credit, whether leading 
to a degree or ' for non-degfee purposes, are integral -parts of the 
institution. Th°eir functions, goals, and objectives must be. consonant 
with those of the institution. Ttie institution maintains direct quality 
and fiscal control of o all appects of all prog<jrams\and provides adequate 
resources to maintain ttfis quality. The institution foliowfe the Commis- 
m sion'fc requirementSofor institutional reporting^. *. 9 - 

Standard 4,1. Travel-Study Courses % Travel-slsudy courses meet the ' 
dame academic standards and requirements as on-^ampiis courses* of the 
institution* Academic credit is not awarded for*tifivel per se* • 

* ••. ■ y v - :*•. -- •• 

Standard 4. J. Non-Credit Courses. ' Non-credit courses of cqntinuihg 
and extended education are In harmony with the educational purposes' of 
the institution and arf characterized by carefully* conceived and well- 
organized'planning and instruction, regardless of location. 

■■ / / : ■ 

Standard 4.K. Public Service. Public service,, when offered, is coasis- 

tent with the educational purposes of the institution. 

* ». * « ...*•.. § 



STANDARD FIVE: FACULTY AND STAFF* 



Standard 5. A. Faculty Selection. Members of the faculty are qualified 
by training and experience to serve .at the levels that^ the institution's 
purposes require. " 

Standard 5.B. Faculty Functions and . Responsibilities . Faculty are 
adequate in number and diversified indiscipline so as to provide 
effective instruction and advisement, while participating in academic 
planning and policy-making, curricular development, institutional 
governance, and scholarly or creative activity. Faculty are also 
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committed to pure or applied research and may, a in addition. provida 
* "institutional and public service. 

Standard 5.C. Personnel Policies, for Faculty and Staff . ; Personnel 
policies and practices which pertain to^ faculty and staff are clear, ^ 
equitable, and published. -j 

STANDARD SIX: LIBiARY, COMPUTER , AND OTHER* LEARNING RESOURCES 

Standard 6, A. Quality and Holdings. Library holdings , computers , 'and 
other learning resources are sufficient in quality .adepth, diversity, 
and currentness to support all the institution's academic offerings at 
appropriate levels. I * 

/ '* 
Standard 6.B. Acquisition Procedures. The selection and evaluation of 

library and learning 1 resource materials are cooperative endeavors 

requiring strong involvement by the teaching faculty and less formaj. 

means of suggestion and recommendation by students. 

Standard 6.C. Availability and Use. Books and other forms of learning 
materials are readily available and used by the institution's academic 
community, both on and off-campus. 

Standard 6. D. Professional Staff. A professional staff with pertinent 
\ expertise is available to assist users of library and other learning 
resources. 

Standard 6.E. Computing Services. Computing services are provided to 
the academic community in sufficient quantity and quality to support 
the institution's academic offerings at appropriate levels. 



STANDARD SEVEN: STUDENT SERVICES AND STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Standard 7. A. Co-Curricular Educational Growth. The institution 
encourages out-of-class educational growth of students, consistent with 
educational goals. 

Standard 7.B. Services to Students. Student services are available to 
support the objectives of out-of-class as well as |n-class educational 
programs'. " 

Standard 7.C. Staffing. A professional staff with pertinent expertise 
administers student services. 
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STANDARD EIGHT: PHYSICAL RESOURCES 



Standard^*. A, Instruction and Support Facilities. Physical resources, 
particularly instructional facilities , both on and of f -campus , are 
designed, maintained, and managed so that the institution can exercise 
its function and achieve its purposes,* 

t ft 

Standard 6,B. Equipment, Equipment as appropriate to support adminis- 
tration, instruction, and research is available. 




Standard 8.£. Physical Resource Planning, Comprehensive planningN^pr 
development ahd use of physical resources is based on academic planning 



STANDARD NINE: FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

V 

Standard 9. A. Sufficiency of Financial Resources, Financial resource** 
are sufficient to acttieve and enhance the educational objectives to 
which the institution is Committed. Financial resources support insti- 
tutional purposes and priorities, the Quality of academic and student 
life programs, and the general stability of the institutions 

Standard 9.B. Financial Planning, Financial budgeting a^d planning 
are realistic and are based upon academic planning. , v * 

Standard 9-C. Financial Management. The financial management and 
organization, as well as the system af reporting, provide a basis for 
sound financial decision-making. 

g * 
^ o n 

••• O 

V) 
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\ APPENDIX B 

Standards for Accreditation 
Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges 

Western Association of Schools arui Colleges i 

• ' \ - 

(Note: These standards are excerpted from pp. 8-38 of the Commission* 9 
Handbook of Accreditation and Policy Manual , 1981 Edition, Not included 
here are lists of components that spell out in greater detail the obligations 
q of institutions under the standards.) 

STANDARD ONE: GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

\ 

Standard i.A«. The institution is guVded by clearly stated general 
goals and specific objectives which are consistent with the historical 
and legal mission of the public conpnunity college, or in the case of 
the independent institutions, are appropriate t& the usual functions of 
postsecondary education. \ 

Standard l.B. The statement of goals and objectives defines the degree 
of comprehensiveness of the institution and its distinctive nature. 

Standard l.C. The goals and* objectives are re-examined periodically 
with participation by all segments of the institution. 



STANDARD TWO: EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

\ 

Standard 2. A. The educational program is clearly related to the objec- 
tiv<*1sr of the institution. This relationship between objectives and 
program is demonstrated in the policies of admission, content of curric- 
ula, requirements for graduation, and institutional methods and pro- 
cedures . 

Standard 2.B* Educational evaluation and planning is systematic, 
involves representatives of all appropriate segments of the institution, 
and provides the* basis for planning the use of human, financial, and 
physical resources. * 
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Standard 2,C, The princi^B^Tnstitutional focus is a commitment to . 
learning, including its evaluation and continuous improvement* 

, Standard 2.D. T&roougl^ catalogs , bulletins, handbooks, and other'pubii ca- 
tions, students and the public are provided with clear, accurate, and 
helpful Information Sibout programs,, course offerings, and alternatives 
available to assist them in attaining their personal educational goals 
and meeting institutional requirements • 

8t; 



Standard 2.E. Evaluation of student learning or achievement and awarding 
of credit are based upon clearly stated and distinguishable criteria. 

Standard 2.F. Of f-campus a educational programs and courses are integral 
parts of the institution. Their goals and objectives must be consonant 
with those of the institution. The institution maintains quality 
control of these programs and provides appropriate resources to maintain 
quality/ Noa-campus based institutions will demonstrate satisfactory 
quality control systems. * 

* Standard 2.G. An accredited institution entering into any contractual 
relationship for credit programs or courses with perllni or non-accred- 
ited organizations, ensures that educational and, fiscal responsibility 
and control remain with and afe exercised by the ^credited institution. 

Standard 2.H. Non-Credit courses and programs, whether offered on or 
off-campus, are integral to the educational mission of the institution 
and are characterized by an equivalent quality of planning, instruction, 
and evaluation to that in credit programs. 

STANDARD THREE: INSTITUTIONAL STAFF 

Standard 3. A. The staff is qualified by training and experience to 
achieve and^promote the educational objectives of the institution.- 

Standard 3.B. The faculty ia committed to achieving and sustaining , 
high levelg of instruction, and may provide special campus and public 
services in the community served by the institution. 

Standard 3.C. The staff is sufficient in number and diversity of 
preparation to provide effective instruction and support services,, 
while participating in educational planning and policy-making, curriculum 
development, and institutional governance. 

Staridard 3.Df Institutional policy regarding the safeguarding of 

a cadernic. 'freedom and responsibility is clearly stated and readily 

available . \ > , 

"^''''7 •" ; ' v " • * 
Standard 1fce**daii$l policies and procedures affecting staff are 

'clear, equitable aWd available for information and review. 



STANDARD FOUR: STUDENT SERVICES „ . 

f ■ » 

Standard 4. A. Student services are provided to enhance educational 
opportunities and to meet special needs of students. 

Standard 4.B. Administrators, counselors, and support staff have the 
qualifications to provide effective services. 

i ■' 
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STANDARD FIVE: COMMUNITY SERVICES 



Standard 5.A\ Institutional policies and procedures encourage use of 
college facilities by the public. 

* j * ' ■ 

f. * + A* 

Standard 5. B.J Community service courses are integral parts of the 
college . educational' program, intended to serve pe#ple< who are not 
reached bytjie credit courses. 

Standard 5.C. ; £ varied proj^am of cultural activities is provided to 
the community, both by college and community based groups* 

Standard 5^DL Special programs and services are 'designed to reach 
senior, ethqicV youth ju|d other kindred-interest groups within the 
comtfutiity, *\ / ✓ 

Standard 5.E. Budget, staffing, and placement in the organizational 
structure Remonstrate recognition of community services as an institu- 
tional objective. * 

* * 
Standard 5.F. Community liaison is developed and maintained through 
community surveys, public infcffhation materials, and other appropriate 
methods. 

• . a 



STANDARD SIX: LEARNING RESOURCES 

/ 

^ a 

Standard 6. A. All learning resources (print and non-print library 
materials , media equipment , facilities and staff) are sufficient in 
quantity, depth, > diversity, and currentness to support all of the 
institution's educational offerings at appropriate levels. 

Standard 6 . B. There is an organized procedure for thte selection and 
evaluatipn, of learning resource materials. 

Standard 6.C. Learning resources are readily available and »used by 
staff and students both on and off-campus. 

Standard 6.D. A professional staff with pertinent expertise is available 
to assist users of learning resources. _ 

> ... 

STANDARD SEVEN: PHYSICAL RESOURCES , 



Standard 7. A. Physical resources, particularly instructional faci-Uties 
both on and off-campus, are designed, maintained, and managed so that 
the institution can fulfill its goals and objectives . 
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Standard 7.B. Equipment necessary for the educational program and 
services is furnished and maintained. 

Stalflbrd 7.C. Comprehensive planning for development and use of physical I 
resources is based on educational planning. ^ 



STANDARD EIGHT: • ■ FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

Standard 8. A. Financial resources are sufficient to support. institutional \ 
objectives, maintain the quality of its program and services , and serve 
the number of students enrolled. 

Standard 8.B. Financial planning is based on educational planning. 

Standard 8.C. Business management, of the institution exhibits sound 
budgeting and control, and proper records, reporting, and auditing. 



STANDARD NINE: GOVERNANCE AND ADMINISTRATION , | 



Standard 9. A- The board establishes broad policies to guide the insti- 
tution, selects an effective chief executive officer and administration, ■ 
approves educational programs and services, secures adequate financial 
resources and ensures fiscal integrity, and exercises responsibility 
for the quality of the institution through an organized system of 
institutional planning and evaluation. The boird is entrusted with the 
institution's assets > with upholding its educational mission and program,, 
with ensuring compliance with laws and regulations, and -with providing 
stability and continuity to the institution* . ^ 

> Standard 9.B. A primary function of administration is to provide 
leadership that makes possible an effective teaching and learning 
environment for achievement of* the institution's stated purposes. 

Standard 9.C. The role of f*culty in institutional governance is 

clearly defined. ♦ 

£ ■ 
Standard 9.D. The role of support staff (nonfaculty stati^) and of 
* students in institutional governance is clearly defined. 

STANDARD TEN: DISTRICT OR SYSTEM RELATIONSHIPS 



Standard 10. A. The system has an official set of objectives, policies 
which define system-college relationships, and an organizational plan 
which establishes lines of authority and allocates responsibilities. 




\ 



Standard 10, B, The system has communication methods, both internal and 
external, which^provide for the flow of information in a timely and 
efficient mannec*', W* 

Standard 10. C. The system has an organized pjrgcoss for coordinating 
program development and evaluation, facilities planning, and budget 
development and administration* ~ 

Standard 10, D. The system develops and publishes appropriate policies 
and agreements governing employment, compensation and benefits, working 
conditions, staff evaluation, and staff transfer and reassignment, 



i 



• 
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APPENDIX C 



Institutions of Higher Education Operating in California 
Accredited by the Western Association of Schools 

and Colleges, February 1984 ' 



CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS 



& 



Allan Hancock College a 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts West 
American River College 
Antelope Valley College 
Armstrong College 
Art Center College of Design 
Azusa Pacific University 
Bakersfield College 
Barstow College 
Bethany Bible College 
Biola University % 
Brooks College 
Brooks Institute 
Butte College w 
Cabrillo College. 
California Baptist College 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
California College of Mortuary Science 
California College of Podiatric Medicine 
California Family Study Center 
California Institute of the Arts 
California Institute of Integral Studies 
California Institute of Technology 
California Lutheran College 
California Maritime Academy 

California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo 
California School of Professional Psychology ^ 
California School of Professional Psychology, Berkeley 
California School of Professional Psychology , Fresno 
California School of Professional Psychology, Los Angeles 
California School of Professional Psychology, San Diego 
California State University System 
California State College, Bakersfield 
California State College, San Bernardino 
California State College, Stanislaus 
California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 
California State University, ChicO 

California State University, Dominguez Kills * j 
California State University, Fresno 
California Stata University, Fullerton 
California State University, Hayward 
California State University, Long Beach 
California State University, Los Angeles 
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California State University, Northridge 

California State University, Sacramento 

Canada College 

Cerritoa College 

Cerro Coso Community College 

Chabot College w 

Chaffey Community College * 

Chapman College 

Christ College Irvine 

Christian Heritage College . 

Church divinity School of the Pacific 

Citrus College 

City College of San Francisco 
Claremont University Center 
Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont McKenna College 
Coastline Community College 
Cogswell College 
College of Alameda 
College of the Canyons 

College of the Center for Early Education 
College of the Desert 
College of Marin 
College of Notre Dame 
College of Oceaneering 
College of the Redwoods 
College of San Mateo 
College of the Sequoias 
College of the Siskiyous 
Columbia College 
Compton Community College' 
k Consortium of* the California State University 
Contra Costa College 
Cosumnes River College 
Crafton Hills College 
Cuesta College 
Cuyamaca College 
Cypress College 

De Anza College w x 
Deep Springs College 
Defense Language Institute 
Diablo Valley College 

Dominican College of San Rafael S 

Dominican School of Philosophy and Theology 

Don flosco Technical Institute 

D-Q University (Lower Division) 

East Los Angeles College 

El Camino College 

Evergreen Valley College 

The Fashion Institute of Design and Merchandising 
The Fashion Institute of Design and Merchandising 
Feather River College * 
Fielding Institute 
Foothill College 



/ 



Branch Campuses 
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Franciscan School of Theology 

Fresno City College 

Fresno Pacific College f 

Fuller Theological Seminary 

Fullerton College 

Gavilan College 

Glendaie Community College 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary 

Golden Gate University 

Golden West College 

Graduate Theological Union 

Grossmont College 

Hartnell Community College 

Harvey Mudd College 

Heald Colleges 

Central California Commercial College 
Heald Business Cbllege, Hayward 
Heald Business College, Sacramento 
Heald Business College, San Francisco 
"Heald Business College, San Jose 
Heald Business College, Walnut Creek 
Heald Institute of Technology, San Francisco 
Heald Institute of Technology, Santa Clara * 
Heald ! s Kelsey-Jenney College 

Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion 

Holy Family College 

Holy Names College 

Humboldt State . University 

Humphreys Collfege 

Immaculate Heart College 

Imperial Valley College 

Indian Valley Colleges i 

Jesuit School of Theology 

John F. Kennedy University 

Kings River Community College 

4ake Tahoe Community College 
aney College 
Lassen College' 
Loma Linda University 
Long Beach City College 
Los Angeles Baptist College 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles Harbor College 
Los Angeles Metropolitan College 
Los Angeles Mission College 
Los Angeles Pierce College 
Los Angeles Southwest College 
Loa Angeles Trade-Technical College 
Los Angeles Valley College 
Los Medauos College 
Loyola Marymount University 
Marymount Palos Verdes College 
Mendocino College 

Menlo College < 




Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary 
Merced College 
Merritt College 
Mills College 
Miracosta College 

Mission College > 

Modesto Junior College c» 

Monterey Institute of " International Studies 

Monterey Peninsula College 

Moorpark College 

Mount St. Mary's College 

Mt. San Antonio College 

Mt. San Jacinto College 

Napa Valley College 

National University 

Naval Construction Training Center 

Naval Postgraduate School 

New College of California 

Northrop University 

Occidental College 



Orange Coast College c 
Otis Art Institute of Parsons School of Design 
Oxnard College 
Pacific Christian College 
Pacific College 
Pacific Oaks College 
Pacific School of Religion 
Pacific Union College 
Palomar College 
Palo Verde College 
' Pasadena City College 

fatten College 
Pepperdine University 
Pitzer College 

Point Loma Nazarene College ^ 
Pomona College 
Porterville College 
Queen of the Holy Rosary College 
Rand Graduate Institute 
Reedley College 
Rio Hondo College 
Riverside City College 
Sacramento City College 
Saddleback College 
St. John's College 
St. John's Seminary 
St. Joseph's College Seminary 
St. Mary's College of California 
St. Patrick's Seminary 
San Bernardino Valley College 
r San Diego City College 
San Diego Mesa College 
San Diego Mlramar 



\ 



Ohlone College 
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San Diego State University «§R 

San Francisco Art Institute ™ 

San Francisco College of Mortuary Science 

San Francisco Community College District 

City College of San Francisco 

San Francisco Community College Centers- 

San Francisco Conservatory of Music 

San Francisco State University 

San Francisco Theological Seminary 

San Joaquin Delta ^College 

San Jose City College 

San Jose State University 

Santa Ana College 

Santa Barbara City College 

Santa Monica College 

Santa Rosa Junior College 

Sa,ybrook Institute 

School of theology at Claremont 

Scripps College 

Shasta College 

Sierra Community College 

Simpson College 

Skyline College 

Solano Community College 

Sonoma State University 

Southern California College 

Southern California College of Optometry 

Southwestern College 

Stanford University 

Taft College 

Thomas Aquinas College 

United States International University 

University of California 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of California, Davis 

University of California, Irvine 

University of California, Los Angeles 

University of California, Riverside 

University of California, San Diego 

University of California, San Francisco 

University of California, Santa Barbara 

University of California, Santa Cruz 

University of Judaism 

University of La Verne 

University of the Pacific 

University of Redlands 

University of San Diego 

University of .San Francisco 

University of Santa Clara 

University of Southern California 

University of .West Los Angeles 

Ventura College 

Victor Valley College 

Vista College 



West Coast Christian College * 
West Coast University 
t Western State University College of Law o$ Orange County 
Western State University College of Law qf San Diego 
West Hills Community College 
West Los Angeles College 

Westmont College- • 
West Valley College 
Whlttier College 
Woodbury University 

World College West r ' „ * 

Wright Institute 

Yuba College k 



REGIONALLY ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS FROM OTHER REGIONS OPERATING WASC 
ACCREDITED PROGRAMS WITHIN CALIFORNIA 



Brigham Young University 
College of St. Thomas 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
Southern Illinois University at EdwardsviJ.re 
Webster University 



\ 
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* Procese and Standards for Approval 
.California State Department pf Education < * 

: • • ■ - - : • ■ • . ' ". 

(Note:* These standards are excfcrpjt^l from Che Department's ''Guidelines for 

Approval. of Specific Degrees Under Eft'Ca^ion Code Section 94310(b)," September 

1982.) ' r-* C • 

* '* j • " . ** *< 

The California Education Code includes thte. following information concerning 
the* approval process: ■■ * ^ 

The institution 4 has beer* approved by .the superintendent* to award 
or issue specific degrees Thevsuperihtendent shall not approve 
an institution to issue .degrees until it ft determined, based upon 
information submitted to tiim or her, that the institution has, the 
facilities^ financial * resources, administrative capabilities, 
faculty , "and cjtfcer ntecessary educational expertise and resources % 
to affor^ students and rtfquire. of students the colnpletiot* of a 
program of education which will prepare them for the attainment of. ' 
a 'prof essional , technological, or educational objective, including, 
but not, limited to, a degree; and the curriculum is consistent in 
■ ( quality with curricula offered by established institutions that^ 
issue the appropriate* degree upon the satisfactory completion 
thereof.. This shqll include the determination that the course fo N r 
which the the degrfc) 4 s ' granted achieves its professed or claimed- 
objective^for higher Education.* The criteria developed hereunder 
sha v ll be such as will effectuate the purposes of this chapter , ' but? 
. will aot unreasonably hinder legitimate educational innovation. 

The yardstick utilized by the State Department of Education in # the evaluation 

of institutions' *is the practices add standards of "accredited institutions 

of higher t education, public and private, which offer' similar programfa." 

Consistent with the stipulations made in the Education Code , there are five 

preas for which ceteris have been developed and placed in the California 

Administrative Code, Title 5, Section 18,839. \ * 
_ , _ . ' \ 

The five areas of study -* financial stability, facilities, facility, course 
of study, and degree requirements ~ provide the framework for the self-study 
document which each applicant must prepare. . 



Process for First-Time Degree Approval 

• Institution prepares a self-study draft , utilizing the "guidelines provided 
by the State Department of Education. » 

• The self-study and related materials are submitted to the State .Department 
of Education,^ following a preliminary review by Department staff to 
determine that the material^ are Complete. " 

♦ • 
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• A committee of educators from accredited and approved institutions visit 
the institution to review its educational program. Working with the 

'assistance of a consultant from the State Department of Education, the 
committee prepares a report about t;he-.institution. , » 

•.*'•« , . 

• .The Council for Private Postsecondary Educational ^Institutions reviews - 

•the committee report and makes a recommendation about the institution . 

The Superintendent of P,ubl*r .Instruction makes a, decision to 'grant 'full 
« approval," conditional approval, or disapprove the application. * 

.* • - 

Criterion for ^Approval , y 

(a) Financial Stability - The institution shaii maintain 'assets sufficient 
to insure capability of fulfilling the specific program to enrolled 
students. In a lY -instances , such assists, shall be at least as, great as 
~ those specified in California Education Codff ' Section 94310(C)(2) for 
authorized degree-granting Institutions . 1 . 

" . * • • > \ ♦ • ' r * 

Selected .standards included in this criteria include the provisions 
that the funds »a whfch the institution operates, are not limited t» 
current tuition or accounts receivable, that there are financial records 
that show finadcial stability, and; that the- governing or adyisory board, 
makes' recommendations to the ^chool regarding budgetary and other 

fiscal concerns . ' - «_>r 

<• • ► •* 

(b> Faculty . Faculty resources shal,l include personnel who possess degrees 
from United States Department of Education recognized accredited insti- 
tutions in the proposed degree major field(s) and in sufficient* number 
to provide the proposed educational services. t * * - 
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Selected standards included, in this criteria include the provisions 
that there are sufficient numbers of faculty members who 'have been 
trained in accredited (USDE- recognized") institutions to staff the major 
degree fields, that the criteria' for faculty selection are .clearly 
, - sta'ted and related to the institutional purposes and are* utilized ia 
hiring, and that the faculty members are available .to students fQr 
, sufficient lengths of time to provide instruction and/or-advising . 

(c) Course of Study . The educational services shall clearly relate to the 
proposed degree<s) objectives, be comparable ih scope and sequence to 
minimum standards of comparable degree programs in accredited institu-" 
tions recognized- by the, U.S. Office of Education, and shall, in the » 
judgment of the visiting committee, ensure, quality educational services 
to the degree candidate, ^This requirement shall not be construed to 
.prevent the approval of innovative educational services . 

Selected standards included in this criteria include* the provisions 
that there are acceptable criteria fir determining whether credit is 
'awarded for past' college worfc or other experiences; admissions' policies 
T We .clearly stated and, when applied, have resulted in admission and • 

npnadmiasion of students; the stated sequence of activities through 
- Which a student passes in pursuit of a degree is stated clearly and 

< ' , ' ' - ' ; ' ' ' • 
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fol ipwed Vfaithf ully ; and ins tructiqpal activities which take p|k« at 
the 'institution or $way from the institution are equal to -each other 
* and fallow standards which set the raiAiraums fqr hour of instruction and 
Student contact, % work output to secure credit, and teacher-to-student 
ratio. 

(d) Facilities . Facilities roust Relate to the defined degree objectives, 
The stated educational services define the needed facilities, and the 

v ' visiting committee must express a judgment that the facilities available " 
are suf f icient *to> ensure the student quality* educational* services . ( ^ 

Selected standards included in this criteria^ include the pro>fisions 
that the library holdings are adequate to support the curricular offer- 
ings; instructional facilities are appropriate fQr the'rtiethods of 
♦ instruction; aad the facilities provide adequate space, equipment f and 
supplies fot the staff. * ' 

(e) Degree Requirements , The specified institutional requirements for the 
degree(s) Shall be evaluated against established standards for similar 
degrees in accredited ins titutions \ • The student is td be assured that ' 
the. degree so approved shall no,t deviate substantially from all" other 
such degrees as a mark of learning, ad£hough the processes, in a partic- 
ular institution may deviate markedly from those occurring in other, 
institutional settings . , 1 

Selected ^standards included v i*v this criteria incljide thermovisions 
that in &erms of courses offered and course content, the requirements * % 
far all degrees are comparable to those'of other institutions ; the' * . ' 
> institution^ if nontradi tional , assumes the responsibility for maintain- ^ 
ing quality equal to or better* than traditional institution ; thtere is 
v . 9 definite evidence that degrees are awarded on the basis of demonstrated 

competency; and the institution has provided quality education to 
1 ' sufficient numbers of students to establish, a clear success pattern, \ • 
Baccalaureate degrees are expected to include a minimum-of 124 semester, 
units (including 40 general education units and 40 upper-division 
units), master's* degrees are expected.to include % minimumof 30 semester 
units* (including 21 semester unitar in residenc^)", and. doctoral degrees 
shall include a minimum of 50 semester units of exclusively graduate 
courses, excluding dissertation, thesis, and practicum credit, „ 



Institutions Offering Degrees, Approved by the 
California' Superintendent of Public Instruction, January 1984 



Academy of Art, San. Francises/ 
Maa,ter of Fine Arts^ 
Bacheldr of Fine Arts 
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Academy. of Afta and Humanities , Seaside 

Bachelor of Arts in Pin? Arts \ 
Bachelor of Arts in Dahce, 
V Bachelor of Arts it\ Applied Music 
Bachelor of Music ^Science 
Bachelor of Arts in- Language 
Bachelor of',Arts in frraia\ 

Bachelor of^Arts in LifrguHtics ■ - : - v 

foflster of Fine Arts in-Applied Music v 
: , Master of Fine Arts in Fine Ar % ts + 
'; v Master of Arti in Drama * 

" 'Master erf Hl£%s in Applied Linguistics „ ^ 

American Armenian ^International College, La Verne ✓ 
Bachelor of Arts in Armenia^ Studies 

^Jchelor of Science in Computer Science/Computer Engineering 
fytahelor of Arts in Diversified Major/Armbnian Emphasis^ V 
Bachelor of Science in Elec££pnic Engineering 

America*) Christian Theological Seminary, Anaheim 

' Master of <A*ts in. Biblical Studies ■ ' 

Master' of divinity ^ 1( ^ 

American Conservatory Theatre, San Francisco 

Master of Fine Arts ih Acting f 

Anaheim Christian College, Anaheim 
Bachelor of Arts in Ministry . 

Bay'City College of Dental Medical Assistants, San Francisco" 
Associate of Science V in Cardio Respiratory Technician * 
Associate of Science in 'Ceramics and Porcelain Dental Lab Tech. 
■ Associate of Sciencls in Crown and Bridge Dental Lab Technician 
. Associate of Science in Dental Assisting 

Associate of Science in Ful^l Mouth Dentures Dental Lab tech. 
Associate of Science in Medical Assisting 
Associate of Science it* Medical Laboratory Assisting 
» Associate of Science in Veterinary Medical Assisting 

* * 

California American University, Escondido^ 
S H Doctor of Philosophy in Applied Behavioral Science 
•< fiaster of Science in Education / 
Master of Science in Management 

California Christian College, FrtJsno 
Associate of Arts ia Bible 
1 Bachelor of Science in Bible 

California Christian ^Institute , Anaheim 

Master of. Arts in Marriage, Family and Child Therapy 
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California Coast , University , Santa Ana 

Bachelor of Science in Management v , ^ 

Bachelor of Science in Business Administration 
] » D<5ctor of Education Degree . 

Doctor of Philosophy in Martagement 

Doctor of Philosophy in Business Administration 

Master of Bugi,ness Administration 
/ Doctorof Philosophy in Psychology > 

Mafrter of Science in Psychology 

JJachelor of Science in, Psychology 

Doctor of Philosophy in Engineering 

Master of Science in Engineering 

Bact^elor of Science ih Engieering * , 

California Graduate Institute, West Los^Angeles 

Doctor ouf Philo^phy in Psychology . " 4 

Master of Arts in Psychology *• . 

«» • 

California Graduate School Qf Theology, Glendale 

Master- of Arts in CJmrch Administration t* / 

Doctor of Ministry • 

California Graduate School of Marital and Family Therapy, San Rafael 
DoctQr of Philosophy in Clinical Psychology 
Doctor of Marital, Jaraily ,.,and Child Therapy 
Doctor of Philosophy in Marital dnd Family Therapy * . 

CaliN kprnia Institute of Tryispersonal Psychology, Menlo Park 
Master of Arts in Tjfanspersonal Psychology 
Doctor of Philosophy in Transpersonal Psychology 

M 4 * 

California Missionary Baptist Institute, and Seminary, Bellflower 
Associate in Theology ^ 4 

% Bachelor of Theology # d 

DoctoV of Theology I > \- 

Master of Theology , * 

» - * 

California Pacif ic^UniveRsity, San Diego * , 

Master of Arts in Management and Human Beh&vfor 
Master of Artis in Management and Human Behavior (Correspondence) 

♦ 

Center fox Psychological Studies, Berkeley • 

: Doctor of Philosophy in'Clinical Psychology 0 

Doctor of Philosophy^in Developmental Psychology . . 



Center Graduate College, Saratoga 
Master of Arts in Education ' 



Charles R, Drew Postgraduate Medica'l School, Los Angeles 
« Dcfctor of Medicine ^ 
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Ctiristiap Heritage College, El Cajon. * 

Bachelor of Science in Biological Science 
Bachelor of Arts in .History/Social Science v 
Bachelor of Arts in English l,% > >■ 

.Bachelor'of Arts in Ministerial Training 
\ Bachelor of Science in Physical Science *~ 
^ Bachelo^ of Science ip Home. Economics ' 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
Bachelor 6f Science in Counseling Psychology 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration 

'Cleveland Chiropractic College, Los Angeles 

{Joctor.of Chiropractic 

Bachelor of Science in Human Bioligy 
? m 

Columbia College , Lor* Angeles > f . 

Associate of Arts in Motion Pictures 
Bachelor of Arts in Motion Eietures 
Bachelor of Arts in Dramatic Arts • 
Associate of Arts in Dramatic Arts 

Bachelor v pf Arts in Television and Radio Engineering 
Associate of Arts in Television and Radio Engineering 

> 

Bachelor of Arts in Radio 
Associate of Arts in Radio 

Associate of Arts ^Tel«;vision Broadcasting 4 
Bachelor of Arts in television Broadcasting 
Bachelor of Arts in, Journalism 
Associate of Arfcs in Journalism 



Columbia Pacific University ^ San Rafael 

Bachelor of Arts in Administration and- Management 
Master of Arts in Administration and Management 



Condie Junior College of Business and Technology, Campbe/i 
Associate of Business Management* / 7 

\ , / ' " \ 

Glendtfle UnfVersity College of Law, Glendale' * K 

bachelor of, Law . 

Masters of Laws ^ ; • ' 

Bachelor of Sdience In'Eaw 

Juris Doctor > ♦ 

"* * 

Graduate Center for Child Development' and Psychotherapy, Los Angeles 

Dofctor of Philsophy in Clinical Child Psychology-; 

* •' 
Heald Institute of Technology, San Francisco 

Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
' Associate of Arts in Electronic Engineering Technology 
Bachelor of Science in Electronic Engineering '. 

V ' 1 ' * 

Human Relations Center, Santa Barbara 

Masted of Arts in Counseling Psychology ' ' 
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Humphreys College, Stockton 

Bachelor o£ jScie^ce in Accounting 
Bachelor of^Science ior Computer Science ^ 
Bachelor of Science in Man&gefoent 
Bachelor of Scienc& in Paralegal* Studies 
^ Juris Doctor 

• * -» ■ ■ 

• */. 
Institute for Advanced Study of Human Sexuality, San Frajic 

Doctor dt Education in Human Sexuality { 

Dpctor tff Human Sexuality ; • . / 

Master of Human Sexuality .„ -> 

^octor of Philosophy in Human Sexuality 



Institute for Clinical Social WorK, Sacramento 
* Doctor of Philosophy ih Clinical Sdpial-.Work . 

Institute for Creation Research', El Cajgn . 

Master of, Science in Astro Geophysics. ' 

/"Master of Science in Bioldgy ^ > 

Master of Science in Geology , \ ' 

Master* of Science ijn .Science ucatioft* 
i 

i 

International' College , Los Angeles \ * . . 

Bachelor of Fin^ Arts in Creative Arts 

r , \ 

Master of Fine Arts in Creative Arts \ 
Doctor of Philosophy in Psychology 
Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences *■ * 1 
Master of Arts in jCommunication Arts 
Master of Arts in Society 

Koh-E-tfor University, Santa Monica 

Master of Arts in Applied Human Relationship 

Laurence University, Santa Barbpra 

Doctor of Philosophy in Education 

Doctor of Education 

Master of Arts in Education 

Linda Vista Baptist Bible College and Seminary, El Cajon 
Master of Tehology 

Master of Divinity ^ 
Master of ^Religious Education * 
Bachelor of Theology ^ 
Master of Science in Library Science 
Bachelor of Religious Education 
Bachelor of Arts 

t n 

Magna Carta University School of Law, South San Francisco 
Juris Doctor * • 

Bachelor* of Science in Law 
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National Technical School, L6s 'Angeles 
. Associate of Science in Somputer Technology 
Associate of Science in Electronics Technology 



National University, San Diego 
Master of Science 
Master, of Arts • i . 

4 * ■ • - 

Doctor of Science 
• Doctor of Arts 

Bachelor of Science i 

Bachelor of Arts 

Master qf Public' Administratioi* 

Ddctor of Public Administration 

Bachelor of Public Administration 
1 » Bachelor of Laws , • 

Bachelor of Science in Lays * 

Poctor of Jurisprudence 

Bachelor of Business Administration 

Master of Business Administration 

ftoctor of Business Administration 
/ ^ Master of Technology * 

Doctor of Technology. 

Bachelor^of Technology / 

Associate of Technology 

Associate of Applied Science** 

Master of Technical Education^* 

Doctor of Technical Education 

Bachelor of Technical Education 

* n ■ r 

New College for Advanced Christian Studies, Berke 
Mpster of Arts 
Master of Christian Studied 
Master ,of Theological Studies 

New School of Architecture , Chula Vista 

Bachelor of Architecture - * 
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Newport University, Newport Beach 

Doctor of Religion /- 

Master of Arts in Religion \ . 

t - \ < 

Oakland College of Djental M^dital Assistants, Oakland 

Aaadciate of Science in Medical Laboratory Assisting 
' Associate Science in Full Mouth. Dentures Dental Lab Technician 

Associate of Science in Ceramics and Porcelain Derftal Lab Tech, 

Associate, of Scieiyce in Crown anti Bridge Dental Lab*Techi\ician 

Associate of Science in Dental Assisting 

Associate of Scie/i^e in Medical Assi^ing % 
Associate 6f Science in Veterinary Medical Assisting 

Pacific Coast Baptist Bible College?, San 'Diraas . • 

Bachelor of Arts in Christian Education 
Bachelor of Arts in Theology * 
Bachelor of Arts in Music ♦ 
Bachelor hf Arts in Business ^ - > , * 
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Pacific Graduate School of Psychology, Menlo Park 

Master of. Science in Clinical Psychology • * 
Doctor of Philosophy in Clinical Psychology 

Pfcsadenfc College of Chiropractic>Pasadena , 
Bachalor of Science in Chiropractic 
Doctor of Chiropractic { 

• * * s \ 

Professional School of Psychological Studies, San Diego 

/ Doctor of Philosophy, itrCounfrelii/g Psychology 

Bachelor of Arts in Psychology 

Master of Arts in Counseling^ Psychology x 

Professional School of Psychological Studies, San Francisco 
Bachelor of Arts in Psychology 
Doctor of Philosophy \a Counseling Psychology 
Master bf Arts^in Counseling PsycBplogy % . 

'Phychological Studies Institute, Palo Alto v 
Doctor of Philosophy in Clinical Psychologist 
Master of Arts in Counseling Psychology . 
Master of Arts in Clinical Psychologist s . 
Doctor of Philosophy in Counseling PsycholQgy 

Rancho Arroyo Vocational Technical* Institute, Sacramento 
Associate of Sciencp in^bental Te^hkiology 

Rdsebridge Institute, Pleasant H^ll.^ 
Master of Arts in Psychology 
Doctor of Philosophy in Psychology 

i \ * • . 

Ryokan College, Los Angeles \ * f, 

Bachelor of Arts in Humanistic Studies y> 
Master of Arts in Humanistic Studied % 
Doctor of Philosophy in HunfSnistic Studies 

v * . • ■ 

Samuel .Me^ritt Hospital School of Nursing s Oakland 
Ba'chelor'of Science in Nursing , 
Associate of Science in Nursing 

Saybrdbk Institute, San^frrancisco 

Master of Atts in Psychology # % , - ♦ 

• Doctor of Ph{losopay in Human Sciences * 

Doctor of Philosophy iri Psychology 

. Simon' Greenleaf School of Law, Orange" r/l 
Bachelor of Laws \ * 

. Bachelor of the Science of Law 
Juris. Doctor * . ) 

Master of Arts . ~ r 

Christian Apologetics ■*/ 
Theology and Law 
Human Rights* • ^ 
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Southern California Psychoanalytic Institute, Beverly Hills k ' 
.' Doctor of Philosophy in Psychoanalysis 

Sy&orex Institute $ Cupettino - . . * ' * A - 

Associate in Data Processing v 
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University Associates Graduate School of Human -Resource Development, San Diego * •* 
Master' of Arts in Human Resource Management . ' 

'Master of Art>* in Human Resource De^e«pment 

University fQr Humanistic Studies, San Diego 

♦ Doctor i of philosophy in Humanistic Psychology 
* tyastfer o* Arts in Humanistic Psychology 

University Without Walls , Santa Monica 

• Bachelor of Arts^ in*Psycholog$r 
Master o^ Arts in Psychology • , 

- Docrtor v of Philqsophy, in Psychology 
Bachelor of Ajrts^in SocieUl*DimensiOf 
Master^of Arts in Societal Dimension 
Bachelor of Art's in .CoaiDunication/Aris 
' Master of Arts' in Communication/Arts/ 

. Bachelor of Science |n Health Science ^ ^ 

* Bachelor of. Sqience in Health Services 

Bachelor of Arts in Environment 

• »* ■ . 

'WaldenvUniversiiy, *San Diego 

Doctor of Education in Social and Edbcatioft Change 
Doctor of Philosophy in Social and Education Change 



Western Graduate School of Psychology, P 
faster of Arts in* Behavioral Science 
* Doctor ,o£ Philosophy in Clinical P,sy< 



ilo Alto 



lology 



Western Institute -for" Social Research, Berkeley/ 



•aw*- 



Chan^< 



Doctor of ^Philosophy in Higher Education and Social 
llafr^ex of Arts in Education , \ . * 

Master of Science in Social Philosophy ^ ' , ' " 

Master of Arts in Psychology 
Bachelor of Arts in Psychology , 

Master of Arts in Human Serviqes and Community Development 
, Bacfhelor of Arts in Human Services and Community Development 
f Master of Science in Social Sciences 

Bachelor of Arts in Social Sciences ' ^ 
Mast'«,r*of Arts in Humanities/Arts 
Bachelor of Arts in Humanities/Arts 

•I » 

Western States College of Engineering, Inglewbod 
, Bachelor of Sctence in Elecrtasnic Engineering 
* : Aaso<Hate of 'Science in Electronics Engineering' Technician v . 

William Carey International University, Pasadena 
^Master of Arts in Applied Linguistics 
(Teaching English^ to Speakers of Other Languages) 
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World tJniversity of America^ Ojaj. ' - • 
Associate of Arts, in Philosophy * 
Bachelor ot Art£ in Philosophy 
Bachelor of Arts in Psychology 
Associate of Arts in Psychology * , # 

* , of 

Wright Instiute I^os Angeles, Lps Angeles 

Doctor of Philosophy in Social-Clinical 

Yeshiva University of Los Angeles 
Bachelor of Judaic Studies 
Bachelor.of Arts in Judaic Studies 
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DEST-.COrV AVAILABLE 



APPENDIX E 



• Chang.es in the Constitution of the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges, Approved by the Senior Commission , June 20-22, 1984 



' ARTICLE III." Organization 

Sectiqn 1-. The. Board of Directors shall consist of nine persons, three to- 
be selected for staggered three-year, terms from and by each of , the three , 
Accrediting Commissions hereinafter named and described. One of -each 
Commissions' s appointees -shall be its Chair 'or Vice Chair . The Board shall 
elect its Chairman from among its members, for a one-year term.' The Chairman 
may be reflected for one additional, one-year term,, but may not serve more than- 
two such terms in succession. The chairman of the Board shall be the President 
of the Association. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association shall' be selected 
by the Board. , ■ . 

. Section 2. The Board of Directors shall meet annually at such, time as may 
be determined by the Board, and may hold other meetings at the call of the 
Chairman or on the request of any three' members of the Board of Directors. 

Section^. There shall be- three Accrediting;. Commissions, as follows: 

5 a. Accrediting Commission .for Senior Colleges 'and Universities <* " * 

This Commission shall consist of members- appointed selected ■" ' ' 
for- overlapping three-year terms -a V^ae t-sij^^-whorfr-ajre-appeinted 
by the Western College Association, one of whom 'shall be named- 
Chairman. One member shall be appointed from its membership by 
the Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges, One 
member shall be appointed from its membership by the Accrediting 
Commission for Schools. The Pacific Basin, the Northwest region, « 
s and the general public. shall also be represented. For an tawpeei-.' 

£ ±ed term The President 'Of the Western College Association shall 
. be a-membe p ; -es t - o f & ±e±o an ex - c ficio member. '' 

Nominations for members of 'the Commission will be, .solicited from 
member institutions by. a Nominating Committee, appointed by the, 

■ Western . College Association Executive ' committee and composed of.: 
the President Elect of the Western College . Association, the Chair 

f \ of 'the Commission, the Western College Association Executive - • " 
' > • Secretary-Treasurer , and faculty, administrative, and public 

representatives . /The Executive Committee will ensure that there 
is a balance on the Nominating Committee . among publio and 
independent institutions. • 

Members of. the Commission will be flowed to complete their terms 
_ upon retirement from their institutions. Non-public Cormiissioners 
who lose their institutional base for any other reason or who move 
out of the WASC region, or the Northwest region, in -the case of 
members appointed from that region, will give up~ liheir positions 
on the Commission. ■ 
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